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EARTH-HOUSES & THEIR INHABITANTS: 





PT ‘HERE is one variety of underground dwellings. which, in 

the northern counties of Scotland if not elsewhere, is more 
specially indicated by the term “ Earth House”, or “ Eirde House”. 
With regard to this class of structure, an experienced archzologist?® 
makes the following remarks :— 


“The whole of these have been formed after one idea, viz., to secure 
an unobserved entrance, and to preserve a curved shape. From the 
entrance the first part of these structures is generally a low and narrow 
passage, growing in width and height from the point where the direction 
is changed, and terininating in a rounded extremity. 

“The part of them last referred to is generally from 5 to 9 feet in 
width, with a height barely sufficient to permit a man to stand erect. In 
some cases, however, they have been found to be of much more contracted 
dimensions throughout. The Eirde house at Migvie, in Cromar, only 
admits a single person to pass along; while that at Torrich, in Strathdonan, 
Sutherlandshire, is barely 3 feet in width. 

“Dr. Mitchell has described another at Erribol, in that county, which 
is more like a large drain than anything else. 

* * * * * 

“These underground houses have occasionally smaller chambers, as 
offshoots from the main one, which are entered by openings of small size. 

“They occur at times singly, and at others in groups. On a moor 
near Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire, a group of nearly fifty were discovered. 

* * * * * 

“Tt has been doubted if these houses were ever really used as places 

of abode, a purpose for which they seem in no degree to be suited. 


1 This article is in continuation of those on “The Finn-Men of Britain” 
and “ British Dwarfs”, which appeared in the Archeological Review of August, 
September, and October 1889. 

2 John Stuart, LL.D., Proc. of the Soc. of Antigq. of Scot., 1st Series, viii, 
23 et seq. 
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“But as to this there can be no real doubt. The substances found in 
many of them have been the accumulated débris of food used by man, 
and indicate his presence as surely as the kindred kitchen-middens 
which have attracted so much attention, while their occurrence in groups 
marks the gregarious habits of the early people. The bones of the ox, 
deer, and other like creatures have been found, as well as the shells of 
fish, mixed with fatty earth and charred wood. Ornaments of bronze 
have been found in a few of them, and beads of streaked glass. In some 
cases the articles found would indicate that the occupation of these houses 
had come down to comparatively recent times, as in the case of the Irish 
crannogs, where objects of the rudest times are found alongside of those 
of the seventeenth century.” 


These underground passages or galleries are also known as 
Pechts’ or Picts’ Houses; and they unquestionably belong to the 
same family as the other structures so denominated. But they are 
the rudest and most primitive of all. Between them and a cham- 
bered mound such as Maes-how, in Orkney, the difference is great ; 
and still greater is the difference between them and a non-subter- 
ranean “broch”, such as that of Mousa, in Shetland. Yet all these 
are so united by intermediate forms that it is difficult to say exactly 
where the one passes into the other. The nature of the difference 
may be expressed etymologically by saying that they are burrows, 
barrows, and brochs, or burgs; the “drain”-like Eirde house be- 
longing to the first class, the chambered mound to the second, and 
the 2bove-ground structure, such as that of Mousa, to the third. 
The three terms just used are radically one, as the buildings them- 
selves are. But they represent different phases of one idea; and 
the last phase is very much in advance of the first. Whether the 
superiority of the one class of building over the other has been 
caused by the gradual advancement of one homogeneous race, 
during a long stretch of time, or by the blending of a higher race 
with a lower, within a limited period, must be regarded as an open 
question. 

But, although that crude form of earth-house which we have 
described as a burrow, is included among the Pechts’ houses of 
Scotland, it differs in several respects from that variety which has 
been regarded as the typical “ Pecht’s house”, namely, the cham- 
bered mound, or “hollow hillock”. One of the salient features of 
the burrow, the “unobserved entrance”, is equally a feature of the 
hollow mound; and the latter has also the same narrow, low, 
subterranean passage of approach, formed of rude stone slabs. In 
each, too, as in the more advanced and elaborate “ broch”, it is seen 
that the builders knew of no other kind of arch than that formed 
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by the gradual convergence of the walls, by means of each course 
overlapping the course immediately below it, until only a single 
slab was required to crown the whole by way of “keystone”. The 
better kind of “burrow”, with its “smaller chambers, as offshoots 
from the main one’, is also closely akin, in that respect, to the so- 
called “ hollow hill.” But, while having all these points of resem- 
blance, the latter differs from the former in that its passage dis- 
penses altogether with the curve which distinguishes the “ burrow”; 
and, greater difference still, in that it is not merely an underground 
dwelling, but that the earth over it is heaped so high above the 
level of the adjoining ground that it presents exactly the appear- 
ance of a conical or rounded green hillock, when looked at from 
the outside. Moreover, it is only rendered an “underground” 
dwelling by the earth-heap imposed upon the original structure, 
which itself was built upon what was then the surface of the 
ground. Whereas the long, curved gallery, which has more 
specially been styled an “earth-house”, is below the surface of 
the surrounding land, and is generally discovered by some plough- 
man whose plough happens to break or disarrange the stone slabs 
forming its roof. 

There is no special reason for limiting the term “earth-house” 
to the underground gallery just spoken of, because the chambered 
mound is also as much an “earth-house”. In either case, the 
structure itself is of stone. Therefore, we need not here restrict 
the term “earth-house” to one of these two varieties, but apply it 
equally to both. Each variety is popularly known as a “ Pecht’s 
house”, and the one is as much an “ earth-house” as the other. 

The “hollow hill”, however, will be the variety of earth-dwell- 
ing chiefly considered in this paper. But, before leaving the ruder 
structure, reference may be made to a Shetland specimen, examined 
in 1865. It is described as “of a semi-circular form, 2 feet or so 
beneath the arable land, about 30 feet in length, 3 feet in breadth 
and height, widening out at the western extremity to the form of 
a chamber of 5 feet square; ponderous slabs of mica-slate form 
the lintels. These stones have been transported from Norwick, 
which is the nearest depot for such, and distant two miles.” Like 
other similar structures this was locally known as a “ Fairy Ha’.”! 

Thus, the two varieties of earth-house, each known popularly 
as a “Pecht’s house”, are also both remembered as the dwelling- 
place of fairies. For the chambered mound is equally a “ Fairy 
Knowe”; in Gaelic, a “sheean” (s¢thean), or abode of fairies. 

1 Memoirs of Anthropological Society of London, vol. ii, 1865-6, p. 343. 
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And as the “little people” of Scotland have been chiefly 
chronicled as “ Pechts”, or “ Picts”, we may further consider them 
in that twofold character; continuing also to regard them in the 
territories which have already been most frequently named. Of 
these, none are less worthy of examination than the districts— 
insulated or otherwise—in the neighbourhood of the Pecht-land 
Firth. 

“By an authentic record of Thomas, Bishop of the Orkneys, 
dated 1443, and published in Wallace’s Orkneys, edit. 1700 ; when 
the Norwegians conquered these islands they found them possessed 
‘by two nations, the Pets [Pehts, or Pechts] and Papas’”! (2... popes 
or priests). The “popes” referred to are understood to have been 
the Irish missionaries from Iona, and of them there seems to be no 
distinct tradition surviving. But the other “nation” is well remem- 
bered in both of the Northern groups. “The first folks that ever 
were in our isles were the Picts,” says Shetlandic folklore ; “ they 
were very small [people].” 

What appears to be a popular tradition relating to the time when 
the territory of the mound-dwelling Pechts was beginning to be 
invaded and settled by colonists of another race, is furnished us by 
Sir Walter Scott. The ballad of “Alice Brand”, in 7he Lady of 
the Lake, speaks of a “moody Elfin King, who won’d? within the 
hill”. And we are told in the Appendzx that this legend “ is founded 
upon a very curious Danish Ballad, which occurs in the Kaempe 
Viser, a collection of heroic songs first published in 1591.” It 
begins “Der ligger en vold i Vester Haf”, which is rendered in 
English, “There lies a wold in Wester Haf.” Scott says: “As 
Wester Haf ... means the West Sea, in opposition to the Baltic 
or East Sea, Mr. Jamieson inclines to be of opinion that the scene 

. is laid in one of the Orkney, or Hebrides Islands.” Both in 
this old ballad, and in Scott’s adaptation, there is an element of the 
magical, or impossible, or, at least, unexplainable kind ; but some 
of the leading facts are these :—-A “husband”, or yeoman, goes to 
this “wold in Wester Haf”, taking his wife and all his belongings 
with him, and there he proceeds to settle down as acolonist. Like 
many other “ backwoodsmen”, he begins by felling the trees of the 
forest? for his new home, much to the indignation of the dwarfs 

1 Knox’s Zopography, etc., Edin., 1831, p. 211, mote. 

2 Dwelt (cf. Dutch wonen, Germ. wohnen). 

3 This feature does not accord with the appearance of modern Orkney or 


the Hebrides, but both groups were once thickly wooded. Buchanan refers to 
various Hebridean islands as being “darkened with wood” in the sixteenth 


century. 
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who inhabit a certain “knock” (Gael. cvoc), or chambered mound, 
in that district, and who, indeed, are the owners of the soil. 


** He hew’d him kipples,' he hew’d him bawks,? 
Wi’ mickle moil and haste, 
Syne speer’d the Elf i’ the knock that bade, 
‘Wha’s hacking here sae fast ?’ 8 


The dwarfs are discomfited in their attempt to enter the “ hus- 
band’s” house, but finally one of them succeeds :— 


“The huswife she was a canny wife, 
She set the Elf at the board ; 
She set before him baith ale and meat, 
Wi’ mony a weel-waled* word. 


““* Hear thou, Gudeman o’ Villenshaw,® 
What now I say to thee ; 
Wha bade thee bigg® within our bounds, 
Without the leave o’ me ? 


‘“** But, an’ thou in our bounds will bigg, 
And bide, as well as may be, 
Then thou thy dearest huswife maun 
To me for a lemman gie.’” 


However, the husband is not even temporarily bereft of his 
wife ; and, indeed, after all the threatenings of the “ how-folk”, the 
settlers are allowed to remain quietly in possession of their home- 
stead, and their daughter is afterwards married to the dwarf visitor.’ 

Though this song is from a Danish collection, there is another 
of very similar nature in Unst, Shetland. It begins “Der lived a 
king into da aste”, and it recounts how a certain “wedded wife” 
was carried off by “the King o’ Ferrie”. Her husband afterwards 
goes in search of her ; and “one day, in his wandering quest, he 
sees a company passing along a hillside, and he recognises among 
them his lost lady.” They go into “a great ‘ha’-house’, or castle”, 
which is said to be ox the hillside ; but as nothing is visible but “a 
grey stane”, after they have entered, it would seem that the hill 
itself was the castle, and the grey stone the entrance door, as in the 


1 Couples. 2 Balks (cross-beams). 

3 From Jamieson’s Scotch version, as given by Scott. 

4 Well-chosen. 

5 The dwarf is here addressing the settler by the name of his new pos- 
session. § Build. 

7 It ought to be added that he is only an “elf” by adoption ; but this does 
not affect the general situation. He bears all the outward characteristics of 
the dwarfs. 
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case of the Orcadian Maes-how, or many another residence of the 
“how-folk”. This assumption is quite borne out by the song itself. 
The same writer! indicates that such abductions were quite common 
in Shetland, when she states that a “witch” who married a dwarf, 
returned once to her mother’s house, and, while imparting to her 
various other counsels and warnings, “ gave many instructions how 
to provide against the enchantments used by Trows for the pur- 
pose of decoying unsuspecting girls into their unhallowed domain.” 
And her parting injunction was to be sure and have the maidens 
“ weel cést-about” (? protected by charms) “when the grey women- 
stealers are wandering”. But instances of such intercourse between 
the dwarf races and others, the abduction being by no means con- 
fined to one side, could be quoted almost interminably. 

The celebrated “how” known as Maes-how, in Orkney, has 
just been referred to. It is so admirable a specimen of the “ Pecht’s 
house” proper that no better selection can be made for a more par- 
ticular description of such a dwelling. “It stands about a mile to the 
north-east of the great stone ring of Stennis. Its external appear- 
ance is that of a truncated conical mound of earth, about 300 feet 
in circumference at the base and 36 feet high, surrounded by a 
trench 40 feet wide. Nothing was known of its internal structure 
till the year 1861, when it was opened by Mr. Farrer, M.P., but the 
common tradition of the country represented it as the abode of a 
goblin, who was named ‘the Hogboy’, though no one knew why.”? 
In Lincolnshire, this term “ hog-boy” is pronounced as “ shag-boy”.? 
The word pronounced shag in one place and og in another, is 
understood to be the same as haug or how ; and the term is there- 
fore a variant of the plural “ how-folk”. It was one of those “shag- 


1 Mrs. Jessie E. Saxby, Folklore from Unst, Shetland (Leisure Hour, 1880). 

2 Dr. Joseph Anderson, in his Introduction to the Orkuneyinga Saga, p. ci. 

3 In an article (“ From the Heart of the Wolds”) contributed to the Corn- 
hill Magazine of August 1882, the following is stated with regard to the tradi- 
tions of this part of Lincolnshire :-—“ Ghosts, bogies, and the supernatural 
generally have utterly vanished from this commonplace district before schools 
and newspapers. Even an old lady more than ninety years old said to us, 
‘Fairies and shag-boys! lasses are often skeart at them, but I never saw none, 
though I have passed many a time after dark a most terrible spot for them on 
the road at Thorpe.”” ‘The identity of “shag-boy” with “ hog-boy” (as used in 
Orkney) is asserted by the writer of the Cornhill article ; who also states: 
“In an adjoining field [near Beelsby] lingers one of the few legends of this 
prosaic district. A treasure is supposed to be hidden in it, and at times two 
little inen, wearing red caps, something like the Irish /efrechauns, may be seen 
intently digging for it.” These little “red-caps” are not identified with the 
“‘ shag-boys”, but popular tradition generally would pronounce them to be the 
same people. 
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boys” or “ hog-boys”, then, that local tradition remembered as the 
inhabitant of Maes-how. And nowhere is the tenacity of the 
popular memory more strongly illustrated than in this instance. 
For, during many centuries prior to 1861, this had been nothing 
more, to the passing stranger, than a grassy hillock, utterly void of 
any indication that its interior was “ hollow’, and that the whole 
structure — stone-built dwelling, and super-imposed earth — was 
entirely artificial—_the work of a vanished race. And yet, so full 
of vitality is tradition, that the descendants of those who had seen 
its inmate or inmates, knew, in spite of the lapse of a thousand 
years, that this was no ordinary grassy mound, but that once upon 
a time it had been the habitation of people of a certain race, whose 
characteristics are even yet remembered, if only in a confused and 
imperfect manner. 

However important and necessary a written description may 
be, it is very incomplete without a personal inspection of the place 
described, or in lieu of that, the “ counterfeit presentment”, which is 
almost as serviceable. From the following diagrams of Maes-how 





SECTIONAL VIEW AND GROUND-PLAN OF MAES-HOW. 


one obtains an admirable idea of the exterior and interior of a 
sheean, Fairy Hillock, or Fairy Ha’. 

After examining these pictures of this famous “ how”, one is 
able to fully understand the traditional accounts of the “hollow 
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hillocks” of the dwarfs. One can fit any of the many stories that 
tell of visits paid to such “hills” into this particular scene. There 
is the small, concealed entrance at the base of the hill (at which, or 
beside which, the visitor used to knock until “the hill opened”— 
revealing a low, narrow, dark passage). In this instance the aper- 
ture is 2 feet 4 inches in height, and of exactly the same breadth ; 
and its dimensions continue the same for the first 22} feet into the 
hill (for it will be seen that the mound of stone and earth that 
surrounded and covered the actual building gave the habitation a 





THE INTERIOR OF THE “ How”. 


fictitious base, which had to be penetrated by this passage until the 
walls of the main building were reached—in the centre of the “hill”.)! 


1 One is apt to talk of this introductory passage as though it had actually 
penetrated a previously existing mound. But the construction of all those 
chambered mounds shows plainly that the original stone structure, not only 
the central building but the long passage of approach, was originally reared 
upon the surface of the level ground, in the open air. And that the “ fairy hil- 
lock” had no existence at all until the builders of the stone structure had 
heaped above it all—chamber and gallery—the mass of earth and stones that 
afterwards transformed the whole exterior into a “green hillock”, and thus 
completely disguised its real nature from all but the initiated. 
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In Maes-how the passage of approach is fully 53 feet long. Its 
height, as already stated is only 2 feet 4 inches during the first 22 
feet of length ; so that no one, unless an actual dwarf, could walk 
erect along this portion. After this the roof of the passage rises to 
4 feet 4 inches ; and it retains this height during the next 28 feet 
of length. The remaining distance—scarcely 3 feet—is 4 inches 
higher ; and then “it enters the middle of one of the four sides of 
a chamber which is 15 feet square, and has, when complete, been 
about 20 feet high in the centre. The walls of this chamber are 
perpendicular for about 6 feet, after which the slabs, which generally 
extend the whole length of a side, project beyond the courses on 
which they rest, until in this way the roof has been completed in 
the shape of an inverted pyramid formed of successive steps.”! In 
the three sides of this central hall (excluding the side at which the 
long passage emerges) there are respective entrances into three 
small chambers. ‘The largest of these is less than 7 feet long, less 
than 5 feet broad, and its roof is only 34 feet from the floor. 

In assuming that the roof of this building, now open to the sky, 
was “completed in the shape of an inverted pyramid formed of 
successive steps”, Colonel Leslie is at variance with the description 
given by an eighteenth century writer (in connection with similar 
buildings), and at variance also with tradition. The difference is a 
slight one, but it ought to be referred to. The roof was not pre- 
cisely completed in such buildings, according to the writer referred 
to; it ‘was carried on round about with long stones [each succes- 
sive course projecting, and thus gradually narrowing the orifice}, 
till it ended in an opening at the top, which served both for light 
and a vent to carry off the smoke of their fire.” Without this 
opening the dwelling had very little light or air ; for little of either 
could have straggled in from the mouth of the narrow, underground 
passage, which reached the open air at a distance of 53 feet from 
the dwelling, and whose entrance, besides, was nearly always 
closed during the day.” 


1 For these details see Colonel Forbes Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, 
vol. ii, pp. 338-40. 

2 Even with this roof-light the interior of the dwelling can only have 
received a limited supply of daylight. And this explains the statement made 
by a Scotch peasant who was taken by a “ fairy” woman into her abode. “ Being 
asked by the judge [before whom he was tried for ‘ witchcraft’] whether the 
place within the hill, which he called a hall, were light or dark, he said, ‘/udif- 
Serent, as it is with us in the twilight.” 

At night, when the abode of the “ hillmen” was lit up with the glow of the 
fire, the cavity above the building, and the atmosphere overhead, must have 
also received some share of the firelight. This would account for the state- 
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While tradition seems clearly to indicate that the roof of the 
dwelling communicated with the open air above, there is necessarily 
some uncertainty on this point. The writer who speaks of the 
roof of such a building being “carried on round about with long 
stones, till it ended in an opening at the top”, may have had in 
view a structure more resembling the open-air “ broch” than the 
sith-bhrog ; although he mentions that the kind of building he 
describes often “looks outwardly like a heap without any design”.’ 
It is undoubted that many such mounds, for example, those of 
New Grange and Dowth, in the Boyne district, have their rude, 
“Pelasgian arch”, crowned with one large stone as keystone ; and 
that, therefore, any upward exit from the chamber must have led 
off in a slant from some portion of the wall. On the other hand, 
there are several indications that when one ascended the outside of 
a sheean, in the days when it was inhabited, one found oneself at 
the edge of a hollow or crater, at the foot of which was the narrow 
orifice that gave light and air to the chamber below. More than 
one fairy-hill of the present day, not yet explored, has a small hole 
on its summit, and when a stone is dropped therein, it is heard to 
rumble and fall into some unknown cavern below. And the exist- 
ence of such “craters” was well known (we are told by Scott, in 
his Introduction to the Zale of Tamlanc) to the people of Scot- 
land. “Wells, or pits, on the top of hills were supposed to lead to 
the subterranean habitations of the Fairies.” Legendary stories in 
connection with these there are many—of men descending such 
“pits”, sometimes well knowing what to expect, and of having 
hand-to-hand fights with the natives of these abodes. At other 
times the attack was made by those “hillmen” themselves ; who 
seem to have emerged by this entrance as often as by the other. 
“ A savage issuing from a mount” was once a well-known bearing 
in Scottish heraldry. Mr. J. F. Campbell records a Ross-shire 
tradition of a dwarf who inhabited Zombuidhe Ghearrloch, “ The 
Tawny Hillock of Gairloch”, and who was the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood (whose chief inhabitants, in his day, belonged to another 


ment made by Wallace (who wrote at the period when “ Evil Spirits also called 
Fairies” were “ frequently seen in several of the [Orkney] Isles dancing and 
making merry”), to the effect that, “in the Parish of Evie, near the Sea, are 
some small //il//ocks, which frequently in the Night time appear all in a fire”. 
And when Mrs. Ewing, in her Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales, says that shian is 
“a Gaelic name for fairy towers, which 4y day are not to be told from mountain 
crags”, she evidently alludes to the same feature. 

1 See the description in an Appendix to Pennant*s Zour, written by the 
then minister of the parish of Reay, Sutherlandshire. 
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race). Before he was himself slain, this formidable dwarf had killed 
many of the latter race ; none of whom (with one exception) dared 
to venture near his “hillock” after dusk. He was at length killed 
by a local champion, still remembered as “Big Hugh” (Uistean 
Mor, MacGhille Phadrig); who was celebrated as a slayer of 
dwarfs ; and who appears to have devoted himself to their exter- 
mination in that particular district. And, in the story of the kill- 
ing of this noted dwarf, it is stated that Uistean climbed to the top 
of the hillock (Zom-buidhe), and attacked its inhabitant, who 
emerged from the foot of its “crater” or “pit”; in other words, 
from the roof of his dwelling.) 

This, of course, is tradition. But the northern sagas (though 
“tradition” also) are accepted as “history”, in some degree. And 
the sagas bear a like record. Their heroes break into those 
dwellings, make their entrance by the hole at the bottom of the 
“crater”, and attack the inhabitants, who, seizing their weapons, 
defend their lives and (in many cases) their treasures. And, 
before leaving the “hollow hill” of Maes-how, it may be stated that 
this particular dvoch, or sheean, is believed to have been invaded 
about a thousand years ago. It was entered in the twelfth century 
by some of those North-men who were on their way to the Holy 
Land ; and these have incised various inscriptions on its inner 
walls. But at that date it was empty—and had been rifled many 
centuries before. One legendary tale places the date of its original 
despoliation as far back as the year 920; and states that “ Olaf the 
Norseman” was its invader ; and that he encountered its possessor, 
whom he overcame—after a deadly struggle. And, since “the 
common tradition of the country [up to the year 1861, when it was 
reopened] represented it as the abode of a goblin, who was named 
‘the Hog-boy’,” it would seem that the prevailing blood of the 
country-people, in that district, is akin to that of this “Olaf the 
Norseman”; and that, therefore, in this instance, the popular 
memory reaches back for nearly a thousand years, with the most 
perfect precision.’ 


1 Popular Tales of the West Highlands, voi. ii, pp. 97-101. 

2 For fuller information as to Maes-how, and references to more detailed 
accounts, see Dr. Anderson’s Orkneyinga Saga, Introduction, pp. ci-eviii. 

It may be added that one feature in the first of the Maes-how diagrams 
conveys a wrong impression of the probable appearance of the mound, when 
inhabited ; because the “well or pit” (or “ crater”) is represented as being as 
solid as the rest of the outer covering. That it gradually became filled up with 
drift and rubbish, after the dwelling ceased to be occupied, is evident. But when 
the edifice was newly reared, and as long as} people continued to inhabit it, the 
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The Ross-shire Zombuidhe and this Orcadian droch are two 
specimens of the one class; and, both as regards the character of 
the dwellers and the dwellings, they have many counterparts. 
How many we do not yet know. It is probable that, in the British 
Islands alone, they may be numbered by thousands (and we need 
not here speculate as to the continent of Europe, and other parts 
of the globe). Colonel Forbes Leslie, referring only to Scotland, 
says that “even in the present day many a green mound.... 
is shunned by sturdy peasants who would not fear the hostility of 
any mortal”—and this because that mound once contained one or 
more people of a race of whom that peasant’s ancestors stood greatly 
in awe. That the valleys of the Forth and Teith alone contain a 
great number of those “green hillocks”, as yet unexamined, has 
been stated by a most able investigator of the Scotch drochs, 
Dr. Joseph Anderson. How many other districts can tell a similar 
story is a problem that will some day be solved. 

The collector (who is, to a great extent, the exponent also) of 
the Popular Tales of the West Highlands, appends several very 
interesting remarks to one of these stories: that of Zhe Smith and 
the Fairies (vol. ii, pp. 46-55). Among other things, he says: 
“The belief that ‘the hill’ opened ona certain night, and that a 
light shone from the inside, where little people might be seen 
dancing, was too deeply grounded some years ago to be lightly 
spoken of;.... ‘In the glebe of Kilbrandon in Lorn is a hill 
called Crocan Corr .... where the fairies . . . . were often seen 
dancing around their fire.” And reference is also made to “a 
certain hill in Muckairn, known to be the residence of the fairies”. 
The incident connected with it is capped with a similar one “told 
of a hill called Ben-cnock in Islay”; and “another hill, called 
Cnock-doun” (presumably in Islay) has a like history. But such 
“hills” are too numerous to mention in detail. 

Owing to the great mass of earth which was heaped over the 
dwelling—the actual “kernel” of the mound—it will be seen that 
new-comers of another race from the mound-dwellers might build 
houses, or bury their dead, above the homes of the “ little people”, 
without being aware that the hill they were so utilising was entirely 
of artificial origin. Nor are tnere wanting illustrations of this, in 
fact and in tradition. Legendary lore, indeed, is full of incidents 
arising from the contact, often unexpected on the one side, of the 


upper part of the mound was probably a hollow shaft, admitting light and 
air into the dwelling below, “carrying off the smoke of their fire”, and occa- 
sionally serving as a way of ingress and egress. 
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two races; and many such tales reveal the mound-dwellers in a 
very homely light. The following story from the Hebridean island 
of Barra, for example :— 


‘There was a woman in Baile Thangasdail, and she was out seeking a 
couple of calves; and the night and lateness caught her, and there came 
rain and tempest, and she was seeking shelter. She went to a knoll with 
the couple of calves, and she was striking the tether peg into it. The 
knoll opened. She heard a gleegashing as if a pot-hook were clashing 
beside a pot. She took wonder, and she stopped striking the tether-peg. 
A woman put out her head and all above her middle, and she said, ‘ What 
business hast thou to be troubling this tulman in which I make my 
dwelling? ‘I am taking care of this couple of calves, and I am but weak. 
Where shall I go with them?’ ‘Thou shalt go with them to that breast 
down yonder. Thou wilt see a tuft of grass. If thy couple of calves eat 
that tuft of grass, thou wilt not be a day without a milk cow as long as 
thou art alive, because thou hast taken my counsel.’”! 


This story exemplifies the well-known prophetic or “super- 
natural” powers of the dwarf races, while at the same time it pre- 
sents the “fairy abode” to us in a very matter-of-fact light. 

Of houses built upon the summit of the slope of a fairy hill, a 
modern instance is furnished by Hugh Miller, in his reminiscences 
of Sutherlandshire (A7y Schools and Schoolmasters, 1881 ed., p. 108), 
wherein he mentions that a cousin of his had built his house “ half- 
way up the slope of a beautiful tomhan”,? which was regarded as a 
fairy residence. This “tomhan” appears to have been near Lairg, 
and in “the Barony of Gruids”. 

Hugh Miller again points out a fairy locality, when referring to 
a boating excursion on Loch Maree, in 1823, on which occasion he 
learned from the boatman that one of the islands, Ez/ean Suthainn, 
was the annual rendezvous of the fairies, where they paid to their 
queen the yearly “kain” or tribute, due to “the Evil One”. This 
reference is quoted by the author of Gazr/och,’ who also states :— 


‘Tn Gairloch we have Cathair Mhor and Cathair Bheag, names applied 
to several places ; and the Sitheanan Dubha on Isle Ewe and on the North 
Point. There is Cathair Mhor at the head of Loch Maree, and Cathair 
Beag (the Gaelic name of the place) at Kerrysdale. ‘These names mean 
respectively the big and little seats of the fairies... . 

“The name Sitheanan Dubha signifies the black knowes or hillocks of 
the fairies. It is applied to two places in Gairloch, viz., to the highest hill- 


1 West Highland Tales, ii, 39. 

2 Cf. tulman in the preceding anecdote quoted above. See also Archao- 
logical Review, Oct. 1889, p. 197, note I. 

3 Mr. J. H. Dixon, F.S.A.Scot. (See Gairloch Edin., 1886, pp. 159-61.) 
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tops at the north end of Isle Ewe, and to a low hill and small round loch 
a full mile due north of Carn Dearg house. . . .” 

So numerous are the mounds that, owing to the traditions 
attaching to them, invite their own destruction at the hands of the 
archeologist, that only a limited number of them can be specified 
in these pages. Among these were, until recent years, two “ fairy 
knowes”, long known by that term in the adjoining countryside. 
They lie between the rivers Forth and Teith, about four miles to 
the south of Doune. One of them was broken into a good many 
years ago, and it is now known to antiquaries as “the Broch of 
Coldoch” (from the estate on which it is situated).'| It appears to 
be one of those structures which form a connecting link between 
the open-air broch, such as that of Mousa, and the more visible 
“hill”, such as Maes-how. It is circular in form, has the central 
chamber and three small chambers in the thickness of the wall ; 
and the lower portion of a winding-stair, also in the wall, which 
shows it to be the remains of an inferior “ Mousa”. Its dimensions 
are like those of other “brochs”, and these are such that, in this 
case, they evoked the remark from the writer’s guide (a native of the 
district) that “it had never been built for men like him”. This, 
indeed, is the remark that naturally falls from any visitor to such 
buildings ; as the writer has noticed on several such occasions (nor 
can he forgot that one, at any rate, of his companions, in a recent 
visit to “ the hidden places of the Fians and fairies” in the Valley 
of the Boyne, was debarred from inspecting these interesting works 
for the simple reason that the underground passage of entrance was 
so strait, in every way, that for him to worm himself along it, as 
all visitors must do, was a physical impossibility). The popular 
belief that such mounds were tenanted by dwarfs has no stronger 
testimony than the obvious fact that none but dwarfs would have 
thought of raising such structures ; or could have properly utilised 
them, when erected. And although the most famous of the Boyne 
mounds just referred to has been styled “the firm mansion of the 
‘ Dagda’”, in ancient records, and, by a modern singer, 

“The Royal Brugh, 
By the dark-rolling waters of the Boyne, 
Where Angus Og magnificently dwells,” 
yet such a “mansion” would be a most impracticable kind of abode 
for men of the ordinary height of modern Europeans, if any such 
felt disposed to imitate the “magnificence” of Angus Og. 


1 This “fairy knowe” is described in the Archeologia Scotica, vol. v, and 
the Proc. of the Soc. of Antig. of Scot., ist Series, ix, 37-38. 
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Of this “Royal Brugh”, already spoken of more than once in 
the course of these remarks, the outward appearance is represented 
below. The drawing has been reduced to a much smaller scale than 
that of Maes-how, but the Boyne mound is really much larger, 
and its interior structure is much ruder and more primitive, than 
in the case of the kindred mound in Orkney. 
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Slightly to the left of the two figures in the foreground may be 
discerned the doorway into the “hill”. 


The following picture 
shows this doorway on a larger scale. 
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The (not too portly) explorer who enters this doorway and 
creeps, sometimes laterally, along the passage, at one point very 
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low and narrow, works his way at length into the comparatively 
large chamber that forms the main part of the structure. The 
relation which this passage and chamber bear to the mound which 
was heaped over them, will be seen from this transverse sectional 
view of the “hill” :— 
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while the ground-plan of this now subterranean building is por- 
trayed below. 
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From all of which it will be seen that no modern European is likely 
to envy Angus Og the “ magnificence” of his dwelling. 

It ought to be pointed out that such a barrow as this “ Brugh 
of the Boyne” belongs to the largest class of such structures, at 
present revealed to us. What may be taken as the average “ fairy 
knowe” (for example, the Broch of Coldoch) is very much smaller. 
Therefore, when it is said that houses have, in all likelihood, been 
very frequently built upon such artificial eminences, without the 
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more modern builders being aware of their real nature, it is to be 
understood that the tumuli of the larger class are indicated. But, 
while it is probable that newer races very often built thus uncon- 
sciously upon the outer crust of the habitations of the mound- 
dwellers, it is still more likely that, in course of time, the central 
chamber of the mound became by slow degrees the dungeon of a 
fort or castle that had evolved itself from it. When a “how” of 
the larger class had been “broken” by invaders, and its inmates 
despoiled and killed or enslaved, their conquerors would quickly 
realise that this artificial mound, rising out of a level plain, formed 
an admirable site for a stronghold; and, indeed, that the only 
thing immediately necessary was to throw up a rampart round the 
top of the hill. To races who had no fancy for the subterranean 
manner of living, the strongholds of their predecessors would not 
suffice, although they would still prove very serviceable as cellars, 
or dungeons, or as forming a secret way of access to the castle 
which would eventually tower above them. Where the subject 
race was not exterminated, the former iord of the “ broch” would 
still live on as the serf of his conqueror, and, on account of his 
physical peculiarities, he would be remembered as his master’s 
“dwarf”, or “brownie”, while the women of his race. still claiming 
their inherited “supernatural” power, would constitute the pro- 
phetic half-dreaded “banshee” (dean-sithe, or fairy-woman) that 
foretold the destinies of the house of her over-lord. It is a 
significant fact that the possession of a family “banshee” in Ireland 
is restricted to those families who trace their descent from the 
Milesians (Scots), the conquerers of the Cruithné or Pechts. And 
we are told that, at one time, in Shetland, where the Pechts became 


the subject race, “almost every family had a drvownze . . . . which 
served them.”! Innumerable references of this kind might be 
given. 


Such an example of a medizval castle, the flower of a plant 
rooted in the interior of such a mound, may be recognised in 
Kenilworth. According to local tradition, the hill upon which 
Kenilworth Castle is built was once inhabited by fairies, who are 
remembered by the same characteristics as their kindred elsewhere. 
But the consideration of a Warwickshire mound might lead us too 
far away from the dwarfs more specially known as Picts or Pechts, 
and therefore it is better to continue as much as possible within 
the area already examined. It is enough to note that the Kenil- 

1 For such details see Scott’s Introduction to The Monastery, etc., etc.; 
Brand’s Description of Zetland; and Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, s.v. Uruisg. 
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worth dwarfs, in the days when their mound was merely a subter- 
ranean vault of the great castle overhead, and themselves nothing 
more than the “ Redcaps” of the cellar (as in Mr. Campbell’s story, 
West Highland Tales, i, x\vii), formed a marked contrast to the 
once dreaded “shag-boys” or mound-dwellers, as these are remem- 
bered in Lincolnshire tradition.! 

However, if Kenilworth is too far south to be recognised as a 
home of the historical Pechts, Ancient Northumbria has not the 
same objection against it. And in East Lothian, which is a portion 
of that province, a certain Castle of Yester was once famous for 
its “Goblin Hall”, which is thus described in the Appendix to 
Marmion (note 2 P):— 

“ The Goblin Hall_—A vaulted hall under the ancient castle of Gifford 
or Yester (for it bears either name indifferently), the construction of which 
has from a very remote period been ascribed to magic... . . ‘Upon a 
peninsula, formed by the water of Hopes on the east, and a large rivulet 
on the west, stands the ancient castle of Yester. Sir David Dalrymple, in 
his annals, relates that ‘‘ Hugh Gifford de Yester died in 1267; that in his 
castle there was a capacious cavern, formed by magical art, and called in 
the country Bo-Hall, z.e., Hobgoblin Hall.” <A stair of twenty-four steps 
led down to this apartment, which is a large and spacious hall, with an 
arched roof. .... From the floor of this hall, another stair of thirty-six 





1 Although the dwarfs of central England may not rightly be considered 
under the name of Picts or Pechts, a chain connecting them with the people 
thus called is discernible. Scott says that “according to romantic tradition”, 
Kenilworth “had been first tenanted” by “those primitive Britons” who were 
“the soldiers of King Arthur” (Kend/worth, ch. xxvi). Thus, the early inhabi- 
tants of Kenilworth are equally “fairies” and “primitive Britons”. Again, in 
Glamorganshire (according to Mr. Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, pp. 6 and 392), 
there is “a certain steep and rugged crag” which bears “a distinctly awful 
reputation as a stronghold of the fairy tribe”, and, in a secret cavern under- 
neath this crag, “ Arthur and his warriors” are believed to be sleeping. While 
an Edinburgh tradition, given by Dr. Daniel Wilson (/emorials, vol. ii, 
ch. xix), states that “ King Arthur and the Pechts” have also withdrawn to a 
subterranean retreat in the hill which is still known as Arthur’s Seat. Obviously, 
Arthur, if he ever lived, cannot have retired into all of these places, but there 
is nevertheless a vague agreement in these three traditions; and Kenilworth, 
Arthur’s Seat, and Craig y Ddinas all testify to an identification of Arthur and 
his “primitive Britons” with the underground “fairies” and “Pechts’. It 
may be objected that the tradition of Barbarossa, as in Riickert’s ballad, 
asleep in his underground castle, with his dwarf beside him, is evidently of 
the same origin as those just referred to. This is manifest. But, before attempt- 
ing to reconcile Continental with British tradition, it is important to first 
demonstrate, if that may be done, that the British traditions here spoken of are 
historical and not mythological. (The story of the Kenilworth fairies will be 
found at p. 218 of Zhe Dialect of the English Gypsies, by B. C. Smart and H. 
T. Crofton, London, 1875.) 
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steps leads down to a pit which hath a communication with Hopes- 
walee ss. .’” 


In this instance, the “ pit” which communicated with the neigh- 
bouring stream was probably the original underground dwelling; 
and if the arch of the “vaulted hall” above it is not of the 
“ Pelasgic” order, it is to be presumed that the “ goblins”! who built 
it had received fresh ideas from a race possessed of a more advanced 
civilisation. 

The Castle of Doune, in Perthshire, is another probable instance 
of the medizeval castle evolved from the primitive mound. What 
is nowadays known as the castle of “Doune”, was formerly 
spoken of as “The Din (or Doon) of Menteith”. “Doune (Dun), 
no doubt, had once, where its castle now stands, an ancient fortress : 
but the name is all that now remains to bespeak it”, says a lady- 
writer on this subject.2_ It is very probable, therefore, that the ori- 
ginal “ Doon of Menteith” was the mound upon which the present 
building now stands ; and that this was at one time the chief strong- 
hold of the district of Menteith. One doon, which has apparently 
never advanced from its earliest stage, is that of Rothiemurchus, in 
the district of Badenoch (Inverness-shire). ‘A mound which has 
every appearance of having been used in ancient times for purposes 
of defence stands at the Doun of Rothimurcus, and is properly the 
Doune, or Dun”, says a modern historian of that district. Such a 
structure as this seems to combine the dwelling and the fort ; the 
“hollow hill” having presumably been so constructed as to render 
the “crater” on its summit a place of defence. That this Doon of 


! It is impossible to refer here to the many terms used to denote what is 
really one class of people; as these terms themselves show when analysed. 
But this term “ goblin”, although in recent centuries it has been surrounded 
with much that is unreal and fictitious, appears to have been once used in the 
most ordinary matter-of-fact way. This will be seen from the following reference 
quoted by Dr. Henry Rink (Danish Greenland, 1877, p. 16), in the narrative of 
a Norse visit to Greenland in the eleventh century:—“ One morning Thorgils 
went out by himself on the ice, and discovered the carcase of a whale in an 
opening, and beside two ‘ witches’ (or ‘ goblins’, evidently Eskimo women), who 
were tying large bundles of flesh together. Thorgils instantly rushed upon cne 
of them with his sword and cut off one of her hands, whereupon both of them 
took to their heels.” In other words, the eleventh century natives of Green- 
land, whom Dr. Rink believes were Eskimos, were at once classed by « 
Norwegian of that period in the same category as those whom he had been 
accustomed to call “ goblins” in Europe. 

2 Miss C. MacLagan, Proc. of Soc. of Ant. of Scot. (1st Series), ix, 39. 

3 A. Mackintosh Shaw, History of the Mackintoshes, 1880, vol. i, p. 24, 
note. This writer also points out that the word “ Rothimurcus” itself indicates 
a “fortified mound” or Rath. 
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Rothiemurchus was once inhabited seems clearly indicated. In 
speaking of the dean-stthe, or fairy woman, already referred to as 
the appanage of old Milesian families, Sir Walter Scott states that 
“most great families in the Highlands” were thus distinguished, and 
that “Grant of Rothiemurcus had an attendant called Bodach-an- 
din”; in other words, “The Goblin of the Doon”. And when 
Scott states, in the zofe immediately preceding that just quoted, 
that “a goblin, dressed in antique armour, and having one hand 
covered with blood, called from that circumstance Lamh-dearg, or 
Red-hand, is a tenant of the forests of Glenmore and Rothiemur- 
cus”, he indicates a tradition that seems to be connected with the 
“goblins” of the Doon of Rothiemurchus.? 

However, although referred to in passing, the Rothiemurchus 
mound is not one of those on which a stone castle has been subse- 
quently reared. But of the latter class an example is furnished by 
the “Castle Hill’ of Clunie, in Perthshire. It is thus described in 
Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account :— 


‘On the western shore of the loch of Clunie stands the old castle-hill, 
a large, green mound, partly natural and partly artificial, on the top of 
which are the ruins of a very old building. Some aged persons still alive 
[in the end of last century] remember to have seen a small aperture, now 
invisible, at the edge of one of the fragments of the ruins, where, if a stone 
was thrown in, it was heard for some time, as if rolling down a stair-case. 
From this it seems probable that were a section of the hill to be made, 
some curious discoveries might be the consequence.” 


Resembling Fierna’s Hillock, near Limerick, in its having this 
“small aperture”, communicating with an unexplored vault below, 
this Perthshire mound is also celebrated, like Knock-Fierna, for its 
association with the “fairies”. The castle which once crowned its 
summit has more historical memories. 

Of this castle, in which, it is said, King Edward I of England 
passed a night, in the course of his triumphant progress through 
Scotland in 1296, nothing now remains. But a tradition relating 
to an earlier period asserts that this place was once a huntin¢e 
of Kenneth MacAlpin, the ninth-century conqueror of the 4 
(whose king he subsequently became). Although Kenne nd 
his son after him, bore the title of “King of the Picts”, it i: oler- 
ably clear that he was a Scot or Milesian by race, and it is certain 
that he broke up the power of the Pechts in Central Scotland. As 
he was not one of this latter race himself, it is probable that any 


' Appendix to Zhe Lady of the Lake, note 2 i. 
* See also West Highland Tales, ii, 66, for a reference to this personage. 
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“hunting-seat” possessed by him at this place took the shape of an 
above-ground building, and that therefore the memories of the 
“supernatural” inhabitants of this mound date back to the time 
when it was still an unconquered stronghold of the Pechts. As, 
however, the suggested “section of the hill” has never yet been 
made, nothing definite is at present known regarding the interior of 
this mound. 

One of the incidents relating to the “ goblin” of Rothiemurchus 
is included by Mr. J. F. Campbell among the traditions obtained by 
him from the district of Badenoch, in Inverness-shire. “The 
Badenoch account of the fairies” is stated to be “much the same” 
as those from other parts of the Highlands, and they show “ that 
according to popular belief, fairies commonly carried off men, 
women, and children, who seemed to die, but really lived under- 
ground.” A tale of this kind, “now commonly believed in Bade- 
noch”, is to this effect :—A man who, returning home after a short 
absence, found that his wife had disappeared and that another 
woman had taken her place, demanded from the latter, on pain of 
death, to tell him where his wife had been conveyed to. “She told 
him that his wife had been carried to Cnoc Fraing, a mountain on 
the borders of Badenoch and Strathdearn.” “The man went to 
Cnoc Fraing. He was suspected before of having something super- 
natural about him ; and he soon found the fairies, who told him his 
wife had been taken to Shiathan Mor, a neighbouring mountain. 
He went there and was sent to Tom na Shirich, near Inverness. 
There he went, and at the ‘ Fairy Knoll’ found his wife and brought 
her back.” 

Mr. Campbell adds that “the person who related this story pre- 
tended to have seen people who knew distant descendants of the 
woman”—but beyond indicating that the tradition is very old, this 
does not place these events in any particular century. The locali- 
ties named, however, are full of suggestiveness. Of Cuoc Fraing, 
nothing is known to the present writer. But “Shiathan Mor”, to 
which the woman is said to have been first taken, signifies “ The 
Great Hill of the Fairies’. Such a name is of very frequent occur- 
rence in the Highlands. One who is well versed in these matters 
says: “ There is perhaps not a hamlet or township in the Highlands 
or Hebrides without its skzax or green fairy knoll so called. Within 
half-a-mile of our own residence, for example, there is a Szthean 
Beag and a Sithean Mor, a Lesser and Greater Fairy Knoll.”? In 


1 West Highland Tales, ii, 67. 
Rev. Alex. Stewart, F.S.A.Scot., in Nether Lochaber, Edin., 1883, p. 20. 
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the Hebridean island of Colonsay, where Martin, the eighteenth 
century traveller, found that “the natives have a tradition among 
them of a very little generation of people that lived once here, 
called Lusbirdan, the same with pigmies”, one finds a “ Sheean 
Mor” and a “ Sheean Beg”, along with many other traces of those 
people. But it is unnecessary to multiply special instances. It 
was to a Great Knoll of the Fairies, then, that the woman was 
taken, and thereafter to “Tom na Shirich, near Inverness”. This 
name also signifies “Hill of the Fairies”. Shzrich, more correctly 
Sibhreach, is apparently a less common form, equivalent to Sidh- 
fear, Duine Sith, etc., but it occurs more than once in the West 
Highland Tales? both as a singular anda plural. When the initial 
“s” of sibhreach, or sithreach, becomes aspirated, after the common 
Gaelic fashion, the sibilant is no longer heard ; and this is exempli- 
fied in the case of “Tom na Shirich”, which is nowadays spelt as 
it is pronounced, 7omnahurich (or Tomnaheurich, etc.).® Of this 
Inverness hill much has been written. 

It is sometimes called Yomman-heurich, and spoken of as a 
tomman, which connects it with the word ¢a/man or tolman, already 
referred to. Hugh Miller, in speaking of “that Queen of Scottish 
tomhans, the picturesque Tomnahuirich”’, employs both forms at 
the same time, which is contradictory. Pennant, who visited it last 
century, refers to it also as a tomman. In his Tour, he thus 
describes “the strange shaped hill of Tomman heurich” :— 


“The Tomman is of an oblong form, broad at the base, and sloping on 
all sides towards the top ; so that it looks likea ship with its keel upwards. 
.... It is perfectly detached from any other hill ; and if it was not for its 
great size, might pass for a work of art.” “Its length at top [is] about 300 
yards ; I neglected measuring the base or the height, which are both con- 
siderable ; the breadth of the top [is] only 20 yards.” 


Captain Burt, in his Letters from a Gentleman in the North of 
Scotland (Letter XIt), speaks of it as follows :— 


“ About a mile westward from the town [Inverness], there rises, out of 
a perfect flat, a very regular hill ; whether natural or artificial, I could never 


He adds: “ There is, besides, a Glacan-t’ Shithein, the Fairy Knoll Glade; 7o- 
baran-t Shithein, the Fairy Knoll Well; and a deep chasm, through which a 
mountain torrent plunges darkling, called Leum-an-t Shithiehe, the Fairy 
Leap.” 

' See Proc. of Soc. of Antig. of Scot., 1880-81, p. 113 ef seg. 

* See vol. ii, pp. 48 and 52. The latter page mentions a ‘ Ruadh na 
Sirach, the fairies’ point”, in the island of Kerrera, near Oban. 

* Similarly, a “ Fairy Loch” in Argyleshire is spelt Loch na Hurich, anda 
like examole is that of Glennahutrich, in Nether Lochaber. 
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find by any tradition ; the natives call it commanheurach. It is almost in 
the shape of a Thames wherry, turned keel upwards, for which reason they 
sometimes call it Noah’s Ark. The length of it is about four hundred 
yards, and the breadth at bottom about one hundred and fifty. From be- 
low, at every point of view, it seems to end at top in a narrow ridge ; but 
when you are there, you find a plain large enough to draw up two or three 
battalions of men. Hither we sometimes retire on a summer’s evening. 
.... But this is not the only reason why I speak of this hill; it is the 
weak credulity with which it is attended, that led me to this detail ; for as 
anything, ever so little extraordinary, may serve as a foundation (to such 
as are ignorant, heedless, or interested) for ridiculous stories and imagina- 
tions, so the fairies within it are innumerable, and witches find it the most 
convenient place for their frolics and gambols in the night time.” 


Now, if this large hill, which “ might pass for a work of art”, 
was really, as tradition states, the residence of the little people 
known as dwarfs or Pechts, it was clearly an important seat of those 
people. And, on regarding them from the historian’s point of view, 
one finds that this district was specially so distinguished. “When 
we can first venture to regard the list of the Pictish kings preserved 
in the Pictish Chronicle as having some claim to a historical 
character, we find the king having his seat apparently in Forfar- 
shire ; but when the works of Adamnan and Bede place us upon 
firm ground, the monarch belonged to the race of the Northern 
Picts, and had his fortified residence near the mouth of the river 
Ness” [Inver-Ness]. And the same historian again observes: 
“ Adamnan, writing in the seventh century, tells us of the fortified 
residence of the king of the Picts on the banks of the river Ness, 
with its royal house and gates, of a village on the banks of a lake, 
and of the houses of the country people.”! 

Hitherto, the place which has been regarded as most likely the 
site of this seventh-century stronghold, is the vitrified fort which 
crowns the summit of Craig Patrick (or Creag Phadruig), a hill not 
far from Inverness. But the top of a hill fully eleven hundred feet 
high can scarcely be referred to as a situation “on the banks of the 
river Ness”, from which river it is, moreover, two or three miles 
distant. The situation of Tomnahurich, on the other hand, does 
exactly answer to the description given. And this “hill”, whose 
peculiar appearance has attracted the attention of several travellers, 
is locally remembered as a celebrated home of the “ Pechts”. Nor 
is it necessary to confine oneself to the consideration of this hill 
alone. Adamnan speaks not only of a royal residence, but also of 


1 See Skene’s Celtic Scotland, i, 232 ; and iii, 10, 
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“the houses of the country people”. “The country people” of 
whom he speaks were Pechts, and their “houses”, of course, were 
“ Pechts’ houses”; “ houses” such as the Fairy Knowe unearthed at 
Coldoch, near Doune, already referred to. In other words sheeans. 
Now, when Hugh Miller speaks of “that Queen of Scottish tom- 
hans, the picturesque Tomnahuirich”, he states that it belongs to 
“a wonderful group” of similar mounds “in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Inverness”. The “houses” of the mound-dwelling 
Pechts had one admirable characteristic: they were almost 
indestructible. If the King of the Dwarfs had his residence at 
Inverness during the seventh century, with “the houses of the 
country people”, of the same race, scattered all through the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, their dwellings must be there still: and 
anyone who wanted to localise them would naturally turn to such 
mounds as the “wonderful groups” of “tomhans” of which Hugh 
Miller speaks. y 

Inverness, however, was not the only important centre of Pictish 
power. Among others, there was Abernethy, a few miles south- 
east of Perth. And at this place, says Small, in his Roman Antt- 
quities of Fife,the spot wherein the treasures of the Pictish king are 
believed to be hidden® was guarded by a droughy (droich or trow) 
who fiercely assailed any invader. Of the Pechts in that neighbour- 
hood there are many traditions. 

A few miles to the west of Abernethy is Forteviot, where Ken- 
neth MacAlpin, the conqueror and ruler of the Pechts, died in the 
latter part of the ninth century. Prior to the successful invasion of 
Kenneth’s race, this district—like that of Abernethy and all the 
country north to Inverness—had been inhabited by Pechts: and 
Forteviot is stated to have been a seat of Pictish royalty. Some 
miles to the south-west of Forteviot there is a hill called Ternavig, 
which has characteristics similar to those of Tomnahuirich. “Ter- 

1 Hugh Miller, although he confesses himself puzzled as to their origin, 
undoubtedly regarded those “tomhans” as entirely natural. And if it should 
appear that he was mistaken, there would, in that event, be a new question 
opened up ; because of the peculiar characteristics of what he knew as “tom- 
hans”. , 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that any practical attempt at testing the 
accuracy of the local tradition regarding Tomnahurich itself is out of the ques- 
tion, owing to the fact that for many years its exterior has been used as a 
burying-ground—as more than one “ hollow hill” is known to have been. But 
“the houses of the country people” would afford a sufficient test. 

2 A kettle of gold is specially mentioned, and in the “hidden places” of 


the fairies of White Cater Thun, near Brechin, a kettle of gold is also believed 
to be concealed. 
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navie has been pronounced ‘the most remarkable spot in this 
parish or neighbourhood’. It is a hill or mound of earth, of a very 
curious form, occupying, when the Old Statistical Account was 
written, ‘many acres of ground, covered with a fine sward of grass, 
and striking the eye at a distance of several miles. It resembles 
in shape the keel of a ship inverted.’” And local tradition asserts, 
says the writer quoted from,' that once ‘upon a time, a countryman 
attempting to obtain turf on the side of this hill, was suddenly con- 
fronted by an old man who emerged from the hill, “and with an 
angry countenance and tone of voice asked the countryman why 
he was tirring (uncovering) his house over his head?” This story 
does not say that the mound-dweller was a dwarf, but here we have 
a hill whose appearance suggests that it is at least partly artificial, 
and local tradition alleges that it was once inhabited. And this in 
the heart of Pictavia, or the country of the Pechts. 

In the same county, but farther to the west, there is a locality 
which is remembered, like the island on the Ross-shire loch, as a 
gathering-place or rendezvous of the little people. It is situated 
in the valley of the Forth. The “ Fairy Knowes” of Coldoch have 
already been spoken of. One of them, it was stated, has been 
opened, and its interior shows to the most sceptical that the 
tradition which told that it was a home of the dwarfs was abso- 
lutely correct. The other “knowe”, some hundreds of yards 
distant, has not as yet been touched.” But that it, too, was a 
dwelling of the same “little people” is almost as certain as if the 
spade of the excavator had already done its work. 

But the gathering-place referred to lies nearer the sources of 
the Forth than the “ Fairy Knowe” of Coldoch and the Doune of 
Menteith. Like these places, it is situated in the district of Men- 
teith, and beside the lake of that name, on its south-eastern shore. 
This hillock is known as Cnoc nam Bocan, or the Knowe of the 
Goblins, and we are told that it used to be “the headquarters of 
the fairies of the whole district of Menteith”. These fairies, it is 


1 Dr. Marshall, Historic Scenes in Perthshire, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 263. 

2 Owing, I believe, to the fact that it is on a different estate. The following 
remarks by Mr. T. N. Deane, in his paper on the “hollow hills” of Knowth 
and Dowth, in the Boyne valley (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dec. 1888, p. 164), may be aptly quoted here:— “For many years it has been 
the desire of antiquaries to explore Knowth, but I regret to say the owner is 
unwilling to permit a search being made. I am in great hopes that when it is 
fully understood that the vesting of a monument does not involve an infringe- 
ment of territorial rights the difficulty will be overcome, and monuments now 
neglected will be placed under supervision.” 
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said, were employed as the drudges of a former Earl of Mentcith, 
in making the small peninsula known as Arnmauk, which juts out 
from the southern shore of the lake towards the small island of 
Inchmahome. The Earl, we are told, “in grateful acknowledgment 
of the work they had done in forming the peninsula, and wishing 
to be on good terms with them, made a grant to them of the north 
shoulder of Ben Venue; which is to this day called Coir-n’an- 
Uriskin, that is, the Cove of the Urisks or Fairies.”! At this latter 
place, says another writer,? “the solemn stated meetings of the 
order were regularly held”; presumably at a later date. 

However, “the north shoulder of Ben Venue” ought probably 
to be regarded as the latest “reservation” accorded to the little 
people. For, among the many “knowes” in the district of Men- 
teith which are claimed as the homes of those people, there is one 
pre-eminently distinguished. Some miles to the west of the Lake 
of Menteith is the village of Aberfoyle, celebrated by Sir Walter 
Scott, who says of this locality: “The lakes and precipices amidst 
which the Avon Dhu [Adbhainn Dubh; 2.e., Black-Water], or River 
Forth, has its birth, are still, according to popular tradition, haunted 
by the Elfin people... .. An eminently beautiful little conical 
hill, near the eastern extremity of the valley of Aberfoil,is sup- 
posed to be one of their peculiar haunts, and is the scene which 
awakens in Andrew Fairservice® the terror of their power.” The 
passage in Rob Roy to which Scott here refers is as follows:— 


“ A beautiful eminence of the most regular round shape, and clothed 
with copsewood of hazels, mountain-ash, and dwarf-oak, intermixed with 
a few magnificent old trees, which, rising above the underwood, exposed 
their forked and bared branches to the silver moonshine, seemed to pro- 
tect the sources from which the river sprung. If I could trust the tale of 
my companion, which, while professing to disbelieve every word of it, he 
told under his breath, and with an air of something like intimidation, this 
hill, so regularly formed, so richly verdant, and garlanded with such a 
beautiful variety of ancient trees and thriving copsewood, was held by the 
neighbourhood to contain, within its unseen caverns, the palaces of the 
fairies—a race of airy beings, who formed an intermediate class between 
men and demons, and who, if not positively malignant to humanity, were 
yet to be avoided and feared, on account of their capricious, vindictive, 
and irritable disposition. 

“They ca’ them,’ said Mr. Jarvie, in a whisper, ‘ Daoine Schie— 


1 Marshall’s Historic Scenes in Perthshire, pp. 383-84. 

* Dr. Graham, Sketches of the Picturesque Scenery of Perthshire, Edin- 
burgh, 1806, p. 19. , 

* A slip of Scott’s for “ Bailie Nicol Jarvie”. 
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whilk signifies, as I understand, men of peace; meaning thereby to make 
their gudewill. And we may e’en as weel ca’ them that too, Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, for there’s nae gude in speaking ill o’ the laird within his ain 
bounds.’ But he added presently after, on seeing one or two lights which 
twinkled before us, ‘It’s deceits o’ Satan, after a’, and I fearna to say it— 
for we are near the manse now, and yonder are the lights in the Clachan 
of Aberfoil.’”! 


To describe this as a “ Uittle, conical hill”, as Scott does, is mis- 
leading. When viewed transversely, from the opposite bank of 
the Blackwater, it has a conical appearance, certainly, as the gable 
of a roof has. But when its true length is seen, as when viewed 
from the west, this Fairy Knowe of Aberfoyle reveals itself as of 
the “hog-back” order, or as was said of Tomnaheurich, like a 
“Thames wherry, turned keel upwards”. And as for its height, 
neither Scott’s “little” nor its local name of “ Fairy Knowe” gives 
anything like a true idea of its dimensions. How much of this 
“knowe’ is artificial, or whether any of it is, remains to be discovered. 
But if it and Tomnaheurich have truly had the origin that tradition 
assigns to them, then they belong to a class of “ hollow hills” 
which are as much greater than New Grange (“the Brugh of the 
Boyne”) as New Grange is greater than Maes-how, or Maes-how 
than the Broch of Coldoch. Such a mound as Maes-how may be 
held to represent the ordinary Pecht’s House or Fairy Hillock; a 
structure which, though of artifical origin, may be correctly styled 
a hillock. But New Grange is a “hill”, not a “hillock”. What 
limits the mound-builders set themselves is not known. But the 
people who were capable of the ideas and the labour implied in such 
a structure as “the Brugh of the Boyne” might as well have reared 
mounds that were two or three times its size. 

This Fairy Knowe is not only known locally by that name, but 
also as the Doon,? or Doon Hill. If that implies that it was a 
fortification, the site was perfect. Protected on its north-eastern 
side by the river, and on the south-west by its own almost precipit- 
ous rampart, the Doon of Aberfoyle stands like a sentinel at what 
is there called “The Gate of the Highlands”. The little valley 
which it protects teems with traditions of the dwarfs who are said 
to have once dwelt there, and whose dwellings are yet pointed out. 
Even yet the old people have many a tale of how the ruling family 


1 See Rob Roy, chap. xxviii, and Note G. 

2 This spelling is only tentative. On hearing it thus pronounced, a resi- 
dent in that district corrected the pronunciation to Doo’n, or Doo’an, which may, 
signify a quite different meaning from vin. 
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of Graham won their possessions there ; and one such tale is that 
which has just been spoken of, wherein a Graham (Earl of Men- 
teith) appears as the overlord of the dwarfs. That this family, 
properly de Graeme, traces its origin to those Anglo-Normans, such 
as Bruce and his chief nobles, who were the founders of the Neo- 
Scottish kingdom, is quite compatible with the idea that De 
Graeme’s dwarfish labourers were, historically, Picts; a race dis- 
tinguished as the allies of the English and the enemies of Bruce. 
Enough has now been said to illustrate what is really the test 
of the “realistic” theory of the fairy tales. Tradition has truly 
stated, during many generations, that such apparently-natural 
hillocks as Maes-how and Coldoch were inhabited by little people. 
All archeologists are agreed that many artificial hillocks are at 
present standing with their secrets unrevealed. But if, by following 
the lead of tradition, we find it a reasonably safe! guide to those 
primitive habitations, then its statements must deserve a much fuller 
and more serious consideration than they have ever yet received. 
Either the “realistic theory” is a vain imagination (as it is believed 
to be by those who take the “ mythological” view of such traditions), 
or else it is something of the very greatest importance ; as others, 
of whom the present writer is one, believe it to be. Should this 
method of interpreting the past be proved a true one, the results 
which would flow from its acceptance would be far-reaching indeed. 
But tradition has yet to establish its right to be unquestionably 
regarded as a guide. It may be that every chambered mound 
already opened had long had its real nature foretold by the voice of 
local tradition. But the surest test of the authenticity of tradition 
lies in its future application. It is known to all archzologists in 
Western Europe that it is not necessary to go so far east as My- 
cenz to find the chambered mound, with its dry-stone walls and 
“Pelasgic” arch. And tradition points to many a seeming 
“hillock”,? and says that it, too, is a “treasure-house of Atreus”. 


1 One would like to regard tradition as infallible in this respect. But, un- 
fortunately, the age of the “sheeans” is so far back, that the term may now be 
used to denote any “conical hill”, by Gaelic-speaking persons. However, a 
strong and persistent local tradition would far outweigh this modern misuse 
of the term sithean, in its general application, if such misuse (of which the 
dictionaries give a hint) is really common. 

2 The Continental examples are, of course, very numerous. In Denmark 
alone, according to J. M. Thiele, tradition points out as chambered mounds 
‘two hills, Mangelbierg and Gillesbierg, in the environs of Hirschholm, on 
Hésterkiéb Mark”: “a hill called Wheel-hill, at Gudmandstrup, in the Lordship 
of Odd”: “a large knoll called Steensbierg, at Ourée, near Joegerspriis”: “the 
high ridge on which the church stands, at Kundebye, in the Bailiewick of 
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The question to be decided is, How far is tradition to be trusted ? 
And the answer can be very easily obtained. 


Holbeck”; and, in the same bailiewick, at a place between the towns of Mamp 
and Aagerup, “near the Strand”: Gultebierg also supplies another to the list : 
while “between Jerslése and Sébierg, lies Sébierg bank, which is the richest 
knoll in the land.” (For similar references in this neighbourhood, see also 
Mr. W. G. Black’s Heligoland.) And Thorpe’s Northern Mythology speci- 
fies many such mounds. M. Pol de Mont (in his Flemish Volkskunde, i, v, 
pp. 89-90) points out an “ Aschberg”, at Casterlé, in the province of Antwerp, 
which is said to have held fifty dexgmannedjes, or hill-dwarfs. But every Conti- 
nental “ Venusberg”, into which men of the taller race were tempted by the 
attractions of the dwarf women, and every “ berg” that is affirmed to have 
been the residence of a “ berg-fee”, comes under the same denomination as the 
special examples already cited. 


DAVID MACRITCHIE. 











THE CONDITIONS FOR THE SURVIVAL OF 
ARCHAIC CUSTOM. 





HERE are, or were until quite recently, a great many customs 
observed in our rural parishes and in the less frequented 
portions of the country, the origin of which is not known to those 
who practise them. If a question were asked as to why these 
customs were observed on particular occasions or for particular 
objects, the almost invariable answer would have been, because 
they have always been observed. 

In recent years it has been well recognised that it is worth 
studying these customs of unknown origin. As a consequence of 
such study one very important characteristic of local customs has 
been satisfactorily established, namely, that the vast majority of 
them are of considerable antiquity. As Edmund Spenser puts it 
in his remarkable account of Elizabethan Ireland, “ It is the maner 
of many nations to be very superstitious and diligent observers of 
old customes and antiquities which they receive by continuous 
tradition from their parents, by recording of their bards and 
chroniclers, in their songs, and by daylie use and ensample of their 
elders.” This element of continuous tradition, spoken of by the 
celebrated poet, is the means by which very many modern observ- 
ances of custom are proved to be survivals in practice of archaic 
custom; that is, while the act of constant observance is modern, in 
the sense that it is carried on in modern days, the actual custom 
which is the object of the act of constant observance is ancient. 
From this it will be seen that every custom may be divided, for 
purposes of scientific research, into two parts, each distinct from 
the other, namely, its observance at certain times or in certain 
places, and its form and characteristics. 

Now, this proposition being accepted, it is not sufficient to 
collect together all the different local customs in various parts of 
the country, and to say that such a collection would represent the 
customs of the people in very early times, and that hence we have 
before us a picture of the life and condition of the earliest inhabit- 
ants of this country. Very much more than this is needed. 


1 Spenser’s View of the State of Ireland, p. 100. 
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In the first place, three different race-elements enter into the 
composition of our modern population—the Iberic, the Celtic, and 
the Teutonic ; besides which there are the Roman and Norman 
conquests, and all these must have influenced existing custom and 
introduced new custom. In the second place, custom which is 
now local was, if its origin can be taken beyond the political stage, 
in its earliest form tribal. In order, then, to satisfy ourselves of 
the identification of living custom with the custom of early ages, or, 
as I shall speak of it throughout these pages, archaic custom, we 
must trace back its genealogy in our own land as far as it will go; 
we must compare it with the tribal practice of the non-advanced 
races ; and we must endeavour to find out whether its survival in 
any particular district, or in any particular form, helps to identify 
it as a descendant from a tribe or race which are known to have 
inhabited the district. It will not always be possible to carry out 
these requirements thoroughly, and links in the chain of argument 
will frequently be wanting. The very nature of survivals prepares 
us for such a contingency. But in such cases there are other con- 
siderations which will help us to the end in view; and I would 
make the preliminary suggestion that it is worth while to state 
the case for even some incomplete examples, because we never 
know when, or how, independent inquiry may produce the very 
evide1ice which is wanting, if students have been made aware of 
some of the requirements which science demands at their hands. 
A very considerable body of modern rural custom, relating to 
agricultural matters, has been identified as belonging to the primi- 
tive system of agricultural economy represented by the village 
community. When villagers of modern England have been dis- 
covered to assemble in their village court under a tree, by the side 
of a prehistoric monolith, on the top of an earthen mound, for the 
purpose of deciding the course of agriculture, the admittance of a 
new villager, the allotment of village lands, the election of officers ; 
when their methods of agriculture demand a yearly redistribution 
of lands by a quaint system of lots formed in various fashions from 
the twigs of certain trees or cut into the soft structure of an apple ; 
when their several duties to neighbour and community can only be 
expressed by the term communal; when numerous incidental 
practices relating to these features of agricultural life have been 
noted, it is not surprising that the first attempt to identify living 
custom as the legitimate descendant of archaic custom should have 
resulted in its identification with the economical customs of the 
village community. But the self-same villagers who have thus 
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been proved to have brought down by traditional usage the customs 
of the primitive village community practise a vast number of other 
customs, often at the same time and in connection with the same 
agricultural events. Primd facie, therefore, it seems proper to 
advance the argument that these coexisting customs come down 
from the same primitive original. But the present state of our 
knowledge does not enable us to rearrange the whole group of living 
custom with reference to its original home, to trace out the gene- 
alogy of each item of popular custom with the same precision as it 
is possible to trace out the genealogy of a word ; and, therefore, 
studies in archaic custom do not attempt to unravel any particular 
stage of social development, but are more or less explanatory of 
totally different stages, often separated by wide periods of historic 
life. That the interstices may be filled up eventually by dif- 
ferent scholars and by different methods is what I firmly believe. 
In the meantime there is one conclusion to which I may claim 
that researches into archaic custom constantly and consistently 
direct attention, namely, that the school of historical thought 
who would have us seek for the origin of pur institutions in 
medizval times, or in the highly developed ‘institutions of the 
Roman empire, must account for the survival of the barbaric and 
even savage practices not in isolated and insignificant examples, 
but in sufficient force to have stamped themselves so strongly upon 
the history of the country as to demand an explanation of their 
presence. If Mr. Seebohm, dealing only with agricultural practices, 
identifies these with a state of things which was produced by 
Roman influences, to my mind it does not follow as a logical 
sequence that the English village community is of Roman origin. 
The English village community, like the village communities else- 
where, is made up of other elements in its structural formation than 
agricultural economy. If these other elements take us not to 
Roman institutions but to barbaric institutions, it is certainly a 
strong argument against considering that the origin of the English 
village community must be relegated to the Roman period, especi- 
ally when we further consider that many of the agricultural practices 
which Mr. Seebohm has identified with Roman or Romano-barbaric 
practices are also to be identified as features of the primitive village, 
community in places where there cannot be any question of its 
contact with Roman institutions. Accordingly, I would submit that 
the evidence of the survival of archaic customs is weighty enough 
to bid pause to those who argue that the early history of English 
institutions is either a continuation, under a new title, of the 
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history of Roman institutions, or is an offshoot from medizeval 
history. 

In some papers which have already appeared in these pages we 
have dealt with the evidences of rude modes of reckoning kinship 
and rude forms of marriage, suggesting that in the customs of this 
country may be traced many of the practices of savage ancestors. 
To many readers such propositions are sufficiently startling to be at 
once dismissed as impossible, unless we can show good cause for 
the existence of savage ancestors. By a few scholars, Canon Isaac 
Taylor, Mr. Seebohm, M. de Coulanges, and others, any attempt 
which has been made to suggest that traces of totemism, polyandry, 
and other rude forms of tribal institutions can be found in modern 
custom, has been denounced not only as unproven but as un- 
provable. It seems desirable, therefore, to preface research into 
particular customs by some notice of the facts which show under 
what circumstances, and with what section of the people, these 
remnants of savage ancestry may have been kept up. That a 
period of savagery once existed in this country, as in all other 
lands, is not, I believe, seriously questioned. The only unsettled 
point is to what extent and for how long this period of savagery 
may have lasted. Those who believe in a highly developed Celtic 
civilisation throw back this period of savagery to a very far-off date, 
and draw a rigid line beyond which its influence could not have 
penetrated into succeeding ages. They see in a few passages from 
Cesar, in the more than half-invented stories of Druidism, in the 
remains of early Christian Celtic art, evidence of a Celtic civilisa- 
tion which had absorbed, or rather replaced, and utterly wiped out 
the older savagedom. But if the most recent of all historical 
sciences, namely, folk-lore, has done nothing else up to this date, it 
has demonstrated that civilisation under many of its phases, while 
elevating the governing class of a nation, and thereby no doubt 
elevating the nation, does not always reach the lowest or even the 
lower strata of the population. As Sir Arthur Mitchell puts it, 
“there is always a going up of some and a going down of others”, 
and it is more than probable that just as the going up of the few 
is in one certain direction along certain well-ascertained lines of 
improvement or development, so the going down of the many is 
in an equally certain direction and along an equally well-ascer- 
tained line of degradation or backwardness. The upward march 
is always towards political improvement, carrying with it social 
development; the downward march is always towards social 
degradation, carrying with it political backwardness. It seems 
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difficult indeed to believe that monarchs like A¢lfred, Eadward, 
William, and Edward could have had within their Christianised 
kingdom groups of people whose status was still that of savagery ; 
it seems difficult to believe that Raleigh and Spenser actually 
beheld some specimens of the Irish savage ; it seems impossible to 
read Kemble and Green and Freeman, and yet to understand that 
they are speaking only of the advanced guard of the English 
nation, not of the backward races within the boundary of its island 
home. The student of archaic custom has, however, to meet these 
difficulties, and it seems necessary, therefore, to try and arrive at 
some idea as to what the period of savagery in these islands really 
means. 

For this object it will be necessary to requote some well-known 
passages from classical authorities, and to compare them with the 
statements of later writers. Many of the passages have been 
bitterly assailed, but it will do no good at this juncture to turn to 
questions of textual criticism, or to evidences of personal credence 
attachable to each authority. These will be met by other methods: 
first, by the fact that the early recorded evidences of savage 
practices in Britain do not supply any customs but what are to be 
paralleled among savage practices elsewhere than in Britain or in 
Europe; and it is impossible to believe that human ingenuity 
could be charged with such a phenomenon as the invention by 
different authors, at different times, of a whole group of customs 
which have their analogues in actual life, and there is no room in 
these cases for the borrowing theory ; secondly, by the fact that 
later custom, recorded by witnesses whose veracity is beyond 
question, fits in exactly with what has been recorded in earlier 
times. It is, indeed, the correlation of these two bodies of custom 
which forms the best and surest test of the value of researches 
like the present. 

In gathering together some evidence which will illustrate the 
duration of the period of savagery in these islands, it will not be 
necessary to produce a long array of savage practices in Britain, 
because some of the most significant of these have already been 
considered in connection with distinct phases of archaic custom, 
such as totemism and polyandry. The main thing to bring into 
relief, for our present limited purpose, is that any definite set of 
customis, however barbarous they may appear, however far back their 
genealogy may take us, have a raison @étre for their long continuance 
in the long continuance of the status of savagery in some parts of 
the country; that if these sets of customs tell us of the condition of 
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our savage ancestors in one particular or another, more perfect, 
perhaps, because of their connection with tribal institutions, there 
are other customs which tell us of other particulars of the savage 
state, less perfect, perhaps, because of their connection with domestic 
arts and usages. 

Ancient authorities speak of Ireland as the abode of savages 
pure and simple, and we need not accept literally their descriptions 
of the condition of the people in order to arrive at a fairly just 
estimate of the savage state of society. Diodorus alludes to the 
Britons who inhabit Irin as cannibals (lib. v). Strabo (iv) says of 
Hibernia that “its inhabitants are wilder than the Britons, and 
that they feed on human flesh and devour a large quantity of food, 
and deem it honourable to eat the bodies of their deceased parents, 
and to cohabit publicly, not only with other women, but also with 
their mothers and sisters.” Pomponius Mela says “that they are 
ignorant of every virtue”. Solinus says of Hibernia, “It is in- 
human in the rough manners of its inhabitants, who are inhospitable 
and warlike, the conquerors in any contest first drinking the blood 
of their enemies and then besmearing their faces therewith. When- 
ever a woman brings forth a male child she puts his first food on 
the sword of her husband, and lightly introduces the first ‘auspi- 
cium’ of nourishment into his mouth with the point of the sword, 
and expresses a wish that he may never meet death otherwise than 
in war and amid arms. They sail in wicker vessels, which they 
cover all round with ox-hides.” The charge of cannibalism is 
repeated by St. Jerome, who in his second book against Jovinian 
says, “Quid loquar de ceteris nationibus, cum ipse adolescentulus 
in Gallia viderim Scotos gentem Britannicam humanis vesci 
carnibus? et cum per sylvas porcorum greges et armentorum 
pecudumque reperirent, pastorum nates foeminarumque papillas 
abscindere solitos et eas solas delicias arbitrari.” 

Mr. Hyde Clarke remarks that “the formation of Ireland, cut up 
by bays and estuaries, is very favourable for the preservation on its 
wide coast of remnants of ancient populations. These are pre- 
served in restricted areas and in very small numbers when geo- 
graphical or other limitations check intermarriage.” This helps 
us to understand the account of Giraldus Cambrensis, in the reign 
of Henry II, of some Connaught men. He states that he heard 
some sailors relate how they were driven by a storm to the northern 
islands, and while taking shelter there they saw a small boat rowing 

1 Cf. Giles, Hist. Anc. Britons, i, 66; Ulster Journ. Arch, viii. 


2 Roy. Irish Acad., x, 102. 
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towards them. It was narrow and oblong, and made of wattled 
boughs covered and sewn with the hides of beasts. In it were two 
men naked, except that they wore broad belts of the skins of some 
animal round their loins. They had yellow hair like the Irish, 
falling below their shoulders and covering the greater part of their 
bodies. The sailors found that these men came from some part of 
Connaught and spoke the Irish language. They were astonished 
at the ships they saw, and explained that in their own country they 
knew nothing of these things. 

A traveller among people thus described is exactly on a par 
with the modern traveller among native races of uncivilised lands. 
The latter might very frequently see in the native villages or hut- 
dwellings “ young maids stark naked grinding of corn with certain 
stones to make cakes thereof,” the absence of clcthing, the use of 
two stones for crushing the corn, both being indicative of the 
savage state of culture. And yet the above fact is related of the 
maidens of Cork in 1603, by the traveller Fynes Moryson, who 
alleges in support of his statement, that “I have seen [them] with 
these eyes”. An Italian priest travelling in Armagh is reported 
to have made a Latin distich upon the nakedness of the women.? 
But an even more startling picture is related by the same author, 
of a Bohemian nobleman who, travelling in Ulster, was regaled by 
the chief, O’Kane. “He was met at the door with sixteen women, 
all naked except their loose mantles ; whereof eight or ten were 
very fair and two seemed very nymphes ; with which strange sight 
his eyes being dazzled they led him into the house, and there sitting 
down by the fire, with crossed legs like tailors and so low as could 
not but offend chaste eyes, desired him to sit down with them. 
Soon after O’Kane, the lord of the country, came in all naked, 
excepting a loose mantle and shoes which he put off as soon as he 
came in, and entertaining the baron in his best manner in the 
Latin tongue, desired him to put off his apparel which he 
thought to be a burden to him.” 

Spenser describes, about the same time as Moryson, the loose 
mantles of the women,® which must have borne a most unmistak- 
able resemblance to those of the Toda women of the Nilgiri Hills 
in India. These people are described as wearing but a simple robe 
thrown over both shoulders and clasped in front by the hand, and 


1 Topography of Ireland, lib. iii, cap. xxvi. 

2 History of Ireland, ii, 372. 3 [bid., p. 377. 
4 Moryson’s 7ravels, p. 181. 

5 View of the State of Ireland, p. 47. 
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which are often thrown open to the full extent of both arms for the 
purpose of readjusting on the shoulders.! 

When William Lithgow was in Ireland in 1619, he records that 
he “saw women travelling or toiling at home, carrying their infants 
about their necks, and, laying their dugs over their shoulders, would 
give suck to their babes behind their backs without taking them 
in their arms. Such kind of breasts .... [were] more than half 
a yard long.”? Such a sight has been frequently witnessed by 
modern travellers among savage races. Thus the Beiara women of 
New Britain carry their children “on their back in a bag of net- 
work which is suspended from their forehead by a band; their 
breasts are so excessively elongated that they can sling them across 
their shoulders to enable the babe to take hold of the nipple with- 
out changing its position.”? The Tasmanian women carried “ their 
children wrapped in a kangaroo skin which hung behind their backs, 
and to suckle them it was only necessary to throw their breasts, 
which were excessively elongated, over their shoulders.”* 

The Irish sleeping arrangements are thus described: “They sleep 
under the canopy of heaven, or in a poor house of clay, or in a 
cabin made of the boughs of trees and covered with turf, for such 
are the dwellings of the very lords among them. And in such 
places they make a fire in the midst of the room, and round about 
it they sleep upon the ground, without straw or other thing under 
them, lying all in a circle about the fire with their feet towards it. 
And their bodies being naked they cover their heads and upper 
parts with their mantles.”® 

The “Laban an Oultagh”, or Ulsterman’s Bed, was not un- 
common in the early part of this century. It is a bed of straw 
in a small room covering the whole floor, in which the husband 
and wife, and oftentimes a guest or two, sleep. Mr. Paterson of 
Kilrush called very early one morning at the house of a boat- 
man to send him to Limerick, and found the door open. He 
went towards the “Laban” to inquire for the man, whose wife, 
a handsome young woman, answered that he had gone to the 
boat. While she was speaking, Mr. Paterson saw a man fast asleep 
among the children between her and the wall ; and asking, “ what 
the deuce brought him there?” she replied, with unconcern, that 
he was an uncle’s son of Paddy’s, who came to see them the night 


1 Col. King’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Nilgiri Hills, p. 9. 

2 Lithgow’s Zravels, p. 40. 

3 Featherman’s Races of Mankind, ii, 51. 4 Tbid., 105. 
5 Fynes Moryson, Hist. of Jreland, ii, 377-78. 
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before. The farmers have a kind of bed generally by the fireside, 
called a “Callentine”. It is enclosed by four straw mats, with a 
small doorway for entrance.! 

Their method of cooking closely resembled the practices of 
savage people. Their milk was “warmed with a stone first cast 
into the fire”,? and “pieces of flesh, also the entrails of beasts 
unwashed, they seethe in a hollow tree lapped in a raw cow’s 
hide, and so set over the fire.”* 

They partook of their food in open encampments “ upon a bundle 
of grass”, as Fynes Moryson puts itt This is exactly the practice 
described by Diodorus and Strabo.°® 

Turning to Scotland, Herodian (iii, 14) and Dion Cassius have 
described some wild barbarians of the North, which Mr. Elton con- 
siders to be a pre-Celtic race. They were naked and tattooed; living 
by hunting, herbs, fruit, nuts, and even the bark of trees in the forest.® 
At the time of the Roman invasion there was still a naked people 
in the North. A stone discovered in 1868 on the farm of Arniebog, 
in the parish of Cumbernauld, presents a sculptured form of a captive, 
and thus, says Dr. Buchanan, “ affords a portrait by Roman hands 
of a native Briton. He is naked, on one knee, with his hands tied 
behind his back as if ready for decapitation.”’ Another Roman 
sculptured stone, discovered at Bridgeness, near Carriden, Lin- 
lithgowshire, represents a group of four captive Britons, one of 
whom is a woman. “All are naked. Behind them is a Roman 
soldier, on a stallion, fully armed, galloping among and slaying the 
captives.”* Another Roman stone, found in Scotland, represents 
two Caledonian natives both naked, and with their arms tied 
behind their backs.® 

St. Jerome (Mon. Hist. Brit., p. xcix) affirms that the Attacotti 
who inhabited Scotland were cannibals. In describing the pre- 
historic remains of Caithness, Mr. Laing mentions a midden in 
which, in the midst of a mass of limpet-shells, and broken jaws, 
and bones of animals, he found the fragment of a human lower 
jaw—that of a child about six years of age. No trace of any 
other human bone was found with it, and coupling it, says Mr. 


1 Mason’s Statistical Account of Ireland, ii, 456. 
* Fynes Moryson, Hist. of Ireland, ii, 375.4 
3 Jbid., 373 ; Spenser's View of the State of Ireland, p. 49. 


4 Hist. of Ireland, ii, 377. 5 Diodorus, lib. v, c. 2. 
6 Elton, Origins, 169-70. 
7 Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., ix, 473. 8 Jbid., 476. 


® (Caledonia Romana, 2nd edit., pl. ix] ; Mitchell’s Past in the Present, 247; 
cf. Gordon’s /¢7n., plate ii. 
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Laing, with the fact of another isolated fragment of human jaw 
having been found in another midden, both under circumstances 
precisely similar to those of the deer, pigs, and oxen by which 
they were surrounded, it raises a strong presumption that these 
aboriginal savages were occasionally cannibals.’ A large pro- 
portion of the remains of the larger animals had been young, 
as shown by the presence of the milk-teeth, which may lead to 
the inference that with such very imperfect weapons the savages 
could seldom succeed in killing an adult. On the whole, the diet 
of this people seems to have been very like that of the savages 
of Tierra del Fuego, so admirably described by Darwin in his 
Voyage of a Naturalist? 

Gordon, in 1726, relates that he had seen “curroughs in Scot- 
land, but never of a larger size than to admit the ferryman and one 
single passenger on his shoulders”.* 

Sir Archur Mitchell having noted one or two of the customs of 
savagery in Scotland and Ireland, says he does not consider he 
would be wrong in saying he could find illustrations quite as 
telling in England: “If they have not been found there it is pro- 
bably because they have not been looked for.”* We turn first to 
the classical authorities. 

Cesar is witness to the fact that the Britons tattooed themselves 
like the modern savage: “Omnes vero se Britanni vitro inficiunt 
quod czruleum efficit colorem atque hoc horridore sunt in pugna 
aspectu” (lib. v, cap. 14); and the expressions used by other 
classical writers bear out this statement—*“Infectos Britannos”, 
“ virides Britannos”, “czeruleis Britannis”, “ pictis Britannis”, “ flavis 
Britannis”, “czeruleos scuta Brigantes”.° 

Strabo and Diodorus Siculus state the Gaulish Britons were 
head-hunters. The successful warrior slung his enemy’s head at 
his saddle-bow, and the chiefs had their houses adorned with skulls 
of their enemies nailed up against the porch.® 

On the tesselated pavements at Lydney Park, in Gloucestershire, 
are figured some British fishermen paddling in little coracles about 
the mouth of the Severn.’ 


1 Laing and Huxley’s Prehistoric Remains of Caithness, p. 28. 

2 Tbid., p. 56. 3 Gordon’s /tinerarium, 145. 

* The Past in the Present, p. 279. 

5 Propertius, lib. ii, 18; Ovid, De Amore, ii, 16 ; Martial, lib. xi, 54; xiv, 
99; Lucan, lib. iii; Seneca, De Claudio. Cf. P. Mela, lib. iii, cap. 6; 
Herodian, lib. iii, 14. 

® Strabo, iv, 302 ; Diod. Sic., v, 29. Cf. Elton’s Origins, 112. 

7 King’s Roman Antig. at Lydney Park; Rhys, Nature, 24th July 1879. 
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“To this day, in the country districts [of Cornwall], kitchen- 
stoves, and, indeed, coal-fires of any sort, are hardly known. The 
fuel is commonly dried furze, which is burned either in an earthen 
oven or on a wide, open hearth. It is thrown on, piece by piece, 
with a pitchfork, till the iron plate on which the baking is to be done 
is considered hot enough ; then the plate is swept clean, and the 
cakes—biscuits, as they are termed—or pasties having been ranged 
in order upon it, an iron vessel, shaped somewhat like a flower-pot, 
is turned over them, the furze is again piled on, and a large heap of 
glowing embers raked over all. No further attention is paid to the 
cooking ; but when the embers are cold, the things are done.”? 

From such facts as these it would appear that the savage condi- 
tion which is borne witness to by early authorities has been con- 
tinued in these islands in little patches of savage life to far within 
historical times. 

Certainly the border-land between Scotland and England can- 
not be said to have become civilised until late down in history. 
Redesdale, says Dr. Robertson, was, until quite recently, a very 
secluded valley surrounded by moors and morasses, and occupied 
to a great extent by shaggy woods. Until all-conquering Rome 
planted her standard in its centre, Redesdale must have been sin- 
gularly inaccessible to the outer world. After the Roman domina- 
tion came to an end the district seems to have remained undisturbed 
by Saxon from the east or Northman from the west. In their 
sylvan fortresses the inhabitants held their own, nay, for many 
generations did much more, harrying and robbing their more peace- 
ful neighbours. Redesdale being a regality, with a resident lord of 
the manor supreme for centuries, it was found that the king’s writ 
runneth not in Redesdale. Until the time of Bernard Gilpin, the 
thieves, that is, the men of Redesdale, were probably hardly Chris- 
tians, even by profession. Their clergy and instructors are described 
by Bishop Fox in 1498 as wholly ignorant of letters, the priest of 
ten years’ standing not knowing how to read the ritual. In this 
community of men, ignorant, dissolute, accustomed to crime, 
debarred by laws made specially against them from mixing freely 
with their neighbours, having only slight connection with the world 
beyond their own morass-girt vale, and intermarrying amongst 
themselves, it may be expected that old customs and superstitions 
lingered doubtless longer than elsewhere.? I will now quote a 


! Chambers’s Journat, 5th July 1884. 
2 Berwickshire Naturalists Field Club, ix, 512. “ Tradition, without being 
supported by any historical authority, says that the square keep or tower of 
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curious account of a savage people once existing in Wales, from 
information collected from the locality for a writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine :— 

“T learn from a letter which I have received, that ‘there is a certain 
red-haired, athletic race about Cayo and Pencarreg, in Carmarthenshire, 
called Cochion (the Red ones). The principal personage in the pedigrees 
of the district is Meirig Goch, or Meirig the Red, from whom many 
families trace their descent. The Cochion of Pencarreg were in former 
days noted for their personal strength and pugnacity at the fairs of the 
country, where sometimes they were not only a terror to others, but to 
each other when there were none else left with whom they could contend.’ 
From another letter, written by a person residing in a different part of the 
country, and who wrote quite independently of the former, I learn that 
‘the race of people referred to lived about 70 or 80 years ago, in the 
parishes of Cemaes and Mallwyd, the former in this county, and the latter 
in Merionethshire. ‘They were called “Y Gwyllied Cochion”. Gwyllied, 
according to Richards of Coychurch, in his Zhesaurus, are “spirits, ghosts, 
hobgoblins”, and Gwyll, a hag or fairy. ‘Red fairies” would, I suppose, 
be the best translation. They were strong men, and lived chiefly on 
plunder. In some old cottages in Cemaes there are scythes put in the 
chimneys, to prevent the entrance of the depredators, still to be seen.’ In 
a subsequent letter I was informed: ‘On further inquiry, I find that the 
“‘Gwyllied Cochion” can be traced back to the year 1554, when they were 
a strong tribe, having their head-quarters near Dinas (city) Mallwyd, 
Merionethshire. They were most numerous in ‘Coed y Dugoed Mawr’ 
(literally the “wood of the great dark, or black wood”). Coed (wood) 
occurring twice, is a very common Welsh idiom. ‘They built no houses, 
and practised but few of the arts of civilised life. They possessed great 
powers over the arrow and the stone, and never missed their mark. They 
had a chief of their own appointment, and kept together in the most tena- 





Crawley was built by a famous ‘Rider called Crawley ; hence the place got 
its name. The tower was, at an after period, the residence of the family ot 
Harrowgate, of one of whom many anecdotes are yet extant, and amongst others 
is the following: Mr. Harrowgate possessed a remarkably fine, white horse, 
for he was not behind his neighbours in making excursions north of the Cheviot, 
and the then proprietor of the Crawley estate took so great a fancy to this 
beautiful charger, that, after finding he could not tempt Harrowgate to sell him 
for money, he offered him the whole of this fine estate in exchange for his 
horse ; but Mr. H., in the true spirit of a border rider, made him this bold 
reply : ‘I can find lands when I have use fur them ; but there is no sic a beast 
(z.e., horse) i’ yon side o’ the Cheviot, nor yet o’ this, and I wad na part wi’ him 
if Crawley were made o’ gold.’ How little did the value of Janded property 
appear in those days of trouble and inquietude, and how much less were the 
comfort of succeeding generations consulted? The only property of value then 
to a borderer was his trusty arms, and a fleet and active horse, and these seem 
to have been the only things appreciated by this old gentleman.” (Denham 
Tracts, 17.) 
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cious manner, having but little intercourse with the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, except in the way of plundering, when they were deemed very unwel- 
come visitors. They would not hesitate to drive away sheep and cattle, in 
great numbers, to their dens. A Welsh correspondent writes to me thus: 
“They would not scruple to tax (¢vethu) their neighbours in the face of day, 
and treat all and everything as they saw fit; till at last John Wynn ap 
Meredydd and Baron Owen were sent for, who came with a strong force on 
Christmas night, 1534, and destroyed by hanging upwards of 100 of them. 
There is a tradition that some of the women were pardoned, and a mother 
begged very hard to have her son spared, but, on being refused, she opened 
her breast, and said that it had nursed sons who would yet wash their hands 
in Baron Owen’s blood! Bent on revenge, they watched the Baron care- 
fully, and on his going to Montgomery Sessions, they waylaid him, and 
actually fulfilled the old woman’s prediction. This place is called to this 
day Llidiart y Barwn (the Baron’s gate), and the tradition is guite fresh 
in the neighbourhood.” He says that the ‘‘ Dugoed mawr” has disappeared 
long since, and the county is much less woody than it was centuries ago. 
But as you, I presume, are more anxious to have some traces of the cha- 
racteristics of the vace than a history of their actions, I have made inquiries 
on that head, and I find that the Gwyllied were a tall, athletic race, with 
red hair, something like the Patagonians of America. They spoke the 
Welsh language. I was fortunate enough to find out some descendants of 
the Gwyllied on the maternal side, and those in my native parish of Llan- 
gurig (on the way from Aberystwith to Rhayader). When these Welsh Caffirs 
were sent from Mallwyd they wandered here and there, and some of the 
females were pitied by the farmers and taken into their houses and taught 
to work, and one of these was married to a person not far from this place, 
and the descendants now live at Bwlchygarreg Llangurig. I knew the old 
man well. There certainly was something peculiar about him—he was about 
70 when I was a boy of 15; he had dark, lank hair, a very ruddy skin, with 
teeth much projecting, and a receding brow. I never heard his honesty 
questioned, but mentally he was considered very much below the average; 
the children also are not considered quick in anything. They do not like 
to be taunted with being of the ‘“ Red Blood”, I am told. I never knew till 
lately that they were in any way related to the Gwyllied.’” 


Further east, in the Cambridgeshire fens, we have just such 
another picture. We are told that the “labourers are much less 
industrious and respectable than in many counties. In the fens it 
is easily accounted for: they never see the inside of a church, or 
anyone on a Sunday but the alehouse society. Upon asking my 
way (towards the evening) in the fens, I was directed, with this 
observation from the man who informed me, ‘Are you not afraid to 
go past the bankers at work yonder, sir?’ I was told these bankers 
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were little better than savages.”! As evidence of how little influence 
upon the less frequented parts of the country great political events 
have exercised, we may cite a most telling example in Sussex. 
There is much to show that the silence of Domesday upon the 
district of the Weald is due to the fact that William’s agents did 
not penetrate into these wilds, and a few years ago two distinguished 
geologists travelling there were startled by hearing a Sussex 
labourer speaking of William the Conqueror as “Duke William”, 
and that, too, within sight of Senlac.? 

These examples, drawn from many sources, might perhaps be 
considered as the inexact and incidental notices cropping up in 
literature without any distinct purpose or value; but not only do 
they serve to direct attention to the means by which archaic 
custom has been kept alive, but they are confirmed by direct 
parallels in archeological discovery. Thus, General Pitt-Rivers, 
describing the site of his excavations at Cranborne, on the borders 
of Wilts and Dorset, points out that the southern slopes of the 
Wiltshire downs contain large tracts which retain their original 
forest character. This region, “strengthened by the dense forests 
which covered Dorsetshire, appears throughout the early history of 
these islands to have served as a standing point for first established 
races in resisting succeeding waves of immigration from the east. 
Here the abundance of long barrows shows that the neolithic folk, 
of presumably Iberian origin, congregated in large numbers. Here 
the Goidels, or earliest wave of the Celtic population, are shown by 
Professor Rhys to have resisted the succeeding wave of Brythons 
coming from the same quarter. Here also, Mr. Green has shown, 
in his Making of England, the West Welsh, of whatever ethnic 
elements they may have been composed, withstood the Saxons for 
a long time after the latter had penetrated as far as Wilton.”* 
Here, too, the barbarous rights and privileges of Cranborne Chase 
preserved intact almost the primitive forest land which sheltered 
the first inhabitants of Britain. But the most important fact of 
all is in the discovery, by General Pitt-Rivers, of the skeletons of 
a remarkably small race of people, most probably the survivors of 
the neolithic: population who lived to cross swords with the 
Romans, perhaps with the Saxons, and who stood their ground in 
this unconquered region, leaving to archzologists the record of their 
fight in the curious grouping of the skeletons in the main ditch, 


1 Gooch’s Agriculture of Cambridgeshire, 289. 
2 Journ. Anthrop. Inst, iii, 52. 
3 Pitt-Rivers, Excavations tn Cranborne Chase, i, xv. 
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and the certain mark of a deep sword-cut in the head of a child- 
skeleton. Surely the archeology of Southern Wilts may join 
hands with the history of Cambridgeshire fens, Northamptonshire 
forests, Welsh hills, and Border valleys, and help us to realise that 
an older stratum of culture was kept up by the outlawed dwellers 
of these inaccessible districts ; and that whether they received into 
their fold from time to time the discontented of each succeeding 
age, whether it be Hereward the Berseker, Robin Hood the forest- 
robber, or Sir Ensor Doone the pillager, the new-comers insensibly 
sank to the level of culture with which their new occupation and their 
new comrades must have surrounded them. It has before now been 
suggested that the tattooing of Jack Tar is the survival of original 
tribal practices kept up by a caste; that as the caste received new 
members the new members had to conform to caste practices, and 
that hence, although the character of the original group has thus 
altered from the tribal representatives of an ethnic stock to the 
accepted membership of a caste, the original ethnic practices have 
lived on just the same. The suggestion is a valuable one, and 
accounts for much that is not quite clear in archaic custom. 

We have now examined some of the conditions under which 
archaic custom, originating in the savage state, may have survived 
to within historical times. I make no pretence that this evidence 
is complete, but it is sufficient to indicate the basis of such re- 
searches as the science of folk-lore leads us to undertake. Before 
however, finishing our examination of the conditions under which 
survival of archaic custom can be accounted for, it may be well to 
touch upon one important characteristic of tribal society. 

It enables us to suggest some considerations against the present 
intensely local aspect of custom. In early society, law was not 
local but personal; there was, in fact, no such thing as lex loci. 
Thus, Mr. J. D. Mayne points out that in India, when any “ family 
migrates to another province, governed by another law, it carries 
its own law with it .... and this rule would apply as much to 
matters of succession to land as to their purely personal rela- 
tions.’ The truth is that this personal aspect of law has been 
wholly, or almost wholly, overlooked by our historians, and yet it 
was in full force at the time of the overthrow of the Roman empire 
in Europe. Mr. Story, in his work on the Conflict of Laws, says, 
“While the conquerors, the Goths, Burgundians, Franks, and 
Lombards, maintained their own laws, and usages, and customs 
over their own race, they silently or expressly allowed each of the 


! Hindu Law and Usage, p. 37. 
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races over whom they obtained an absolute sovereignty to regulate 
their own private rights and affairs according to their own muni- 
cipal jurisprudence” ; and Savigny, in his History of the Roman Law 
in the Middle Ages, after pointing out the same state of things, 
quotes a passage from Bishop Agobardus’ epistle to Louis le 
Débonnaire, in which he says, “It often happens that five men, 
each under a different law, may be found walking or sitting 
together.” Many traces exist of a sharp distinction in the popu- 
lation between separate races, and in the early laws an English- 
man and a Welshman are always distinguished. The charters of 
Malcolm of Scotland are addressed to Franks, Angles, Scots, and 
British or Galivenses, and such a fact shows clearly the late sur- 
vival of tribal custom. 

Summarising the results of our examination into the conditions 
under which the survival of archaic custom has taken place in the 
British Islands, it appears that two very distinct strata of early 
society may be detected in the population. The older, or as I have 
hitherto termed it, for the sake of emphasis, the savage state, 
represents, so far as it is possible to form an opinion, the non- 
Aryan aboriginal people, ever pushed back by the later advancing 
races into inaccessible fastnesses, dense forest, or morass lands, 
wherever the outskirts of settled life have been formed. This stage 
was kept up in later times, not, of course, by race-elements, but by 
the outcasts from political advancement—the “broken men” of all 
periods resorting to the old centres of uncivilised life, and there 
keeping alive customs and practices which, in their origin, were due 
to savage ancestors. Everything that we know of the Aryan and 
his modes of life and thought, precludes us from supposing that he 
could have adopted in Britain practices which, elsewhere, are only 
to be identified with non-Aryans. Mr. Elton has lent the sanction 
of his great authority to this method of interpreting some of the 
rudest customs which were extant among the peasantry in some 
parts of the country until comparatively recent times; and my 
re-examination of the evidence on different lines confirms this 
view. The later strata of early society represents the tribal or 
Aryan stage, ever being worked upon by the growing progress 
of political development, which transformed tribes into localities 
and tribal custom into local custom. It is not surprising that 
this should be somewhat less apparent in survival than the savage 
state, because political society has grown out of tribal, and has 
therefore never left the tribe to itself, while it has deliberately 
ignored, when it has not rooted out, the savage hordes. Still 
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it seems impossible that the complicated tribal system, with its 
intermixed kinships and its agglomeration of constantly hostile 
clans, could have settled down into territorial units without leaving 
the marks of such a process stamped upon the land. The local 
unit is but the fossilised form of the tribal unit ; and by the right 
interpretation of local phenomena we may learn much of the 
tribal originals. In some districts the hand of the central political 
authority, which is the machinery that has been at work upon the 
old tribal system, has been less heavy and crushing than in other 
districts, and we can thereby detect some stages in the transition. 
When, therefore, we are dealing with the survivals in Britain of 
traditional practices, we may interpret them as belonging to either 
a savage status or a tribal status; and we know by this preliminary 
inquiry that the channels by which these two great epochs of 
archaic custom have drifted down to modern observation are 
both broad enough and deep enough for the purpose. Modern 
civilisation is so present with us in every walk of life, we are so 
conscious of every step of advance, political or social, that the old 
unconscious progress of a people seems far enough off from modern 
days. But, after all, civilisation of any advanced type is only the 
product of three or four centuries in Britain, and we do well to ask 
ourselves something of the life which lies at the back ‘of that 
civilisation, and has existed for untold centuries. For aught history 
telis us to the contrary, the crust of civilisation built up by Chris- 
tianity, and the political forces arising out of the shattered elements 
of the Roman empire, was very thin, and beneath it was the solid 
stratum of traditional barbarism which even now is not rooted out. 
The evidence that I have touched upon in this paper gives us an 
opportunity of estimating what the chances are that the tradi- 
tional superstitions and practices of the unlettered peasantry have 
descended from the earliest. times, before the dawn of civilisation. 


G. L. GOMME. 

















THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CINQUE PORTS 
CHARTERS. 





HE appearance of Mr. J. H. Round in the list of writers upon 

the Cinque Ports is very welcome. Nothing is more desir- 

able than that the history of this most interesting institution should 
receive the attention of antiquaries ; and as the latest writer on the 
subject, as well as the first to attempt a history of a great commu- 
nity, I cannot but rejoice that an opportunity is thus afforded for 
expanding any portion of it which has been too much condensed. 
The limitations incident to one of a series of “ Historic Towns” 
formed a serious drawback to the success of an undertaking which 
required at least double the space to do it ordinary justice. As it 
was, the history of fifteen corporate towns and twenty-four non- 
corporate towns and villages, besides their general history as a joint 
confederacy largely concerned with the destinies of England, had 
to be ruthlessly compressed into 254 pages of large type in a small 
octavo volume. Not that the portion which Mr. Round criticises 
is that from which I had to cut out the largest part of what I 
originally wrote; but it may be safely said that it is the most diffi- 
cult portion, arid that which requires to be most strongly fortified. 
I have now to thank Mr. Round for the way in which he has 
spoken of my book, and to meet his objections to my statement 
of the antiquity of the Confederation. I am glad to see that he 
does not find fault with my account of the early history of each 
separate Port, in which the historian has to grope very much in the 
dark, but only with my following the received account—chiefly 
based on Edward I’s charter—of the Ports having been chartered 
as a Confederation by Edward the Confessor. This, indeed, had 
already been disputed on the ground that no such charter has 
survived ; and I was much tempted, when obliged to compress 
to such an extent, to give no opinion at all upon it; but the 
more I examined the question, the more I felt inclined to agree 
with the old local writers who never supposed there could be any 
doubt on the subject. That the charter of Henry II, which we 
know about from those of his sons, has no more survived than 
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those of his predecessors, has always seemed to me an argument of 
some weight. 

Mr. Round conceives that the act of confederation must be dated 
much later than Edward, since he thinks he has found so close an 
analogy between the Cinque Ports and the communes of North 
France, especially of Picardy, that we must not look back further 
than the time of their institution, the period of Louis VI and Suger, 
which was comtemporary with that of our HenryI. “The Cinque 
Ports corporation,” he says, “was of foreign origin, and was an off- 
shoot of the communal movement in North France.” He sum- 
marises his argument under five heads. 

1. The negative. “There is no parallel to the Cinque Ports 
Confederation in England, but there is in Picardy”—~z.e., of the date 
above-named, and of the sort mentioned by Thierry—*“ confedera- 
tions of several villages or hamlets united in municipalities under 
one collective charter and magistracy.” This is, I venture to think, 
a feeble analogy. In the one case we have an attempt to meet the 
difficulty of governing a number of little communities, each of 
which was too small to receive separate municipal government. In 
the other we have a body of powerful corporations banded together 
to perform national offices, civil and military. Further, is Mr. 
Round right in rejecting the Confederation of the Five Boroughs 
as an English example, because we do not “know its character” ? 
Each of them appears to have had a representative character of its 
own, besides a common court of justice, and we know something 
about the twelve law-men in each of them ; and even the fact that 
twelve burgesses from Leicester attended Edward the Confessor 
has some significance. The institution which had largely influenced 
English affairs could hardly have passed out of memory, and may 
well have been taken as an example of five boroughs like the 
Cinque Ports, forming a confederacy for certain purposes. But this 

is not intended as a serious argument. “No amount of analogy 
between two systems can by itself prove the actual derivation of 
one from another.” (Stubbs, Constztutional History.) 

2. The second argument is based on the words “Cinque” and 
“Serement” (the Warden’s oath) being French, and Mr. Round 
quotes against me my own statement that the expression “five 
Cinque Ports and two Ancient Towns” was technically correct. I 
quite admit that this curious phrase shows that “Cinque” was the 
older title—but older than what?—older than the addition of 
Winchelsea and Rye, effected by Henry II, the mention of whose 
Cinque Port charters by his sons suggests, from its form, that they 
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were speaking of something long established. The earliest title is 
Norman-French, but there is nothing in this to diminish its antiquity, 
if we do not go back further than Edward the Confessor’s reign. I 
have taken some pains to show how the half-Norman king, the ward 
of Normandy up to middle age, the man who evidently meant the 
Norman duke to succeed him, deliberately placed the New Borough 
of Hastings, as well as Winchelsea and Rye, under a Norman abbot, 
with a view to strengthen the connection of the two countries 
before he died ; and nothing is more likely than that he should 
grant his charter to the Confederation under a Norman name. 
Even if his charter did not assign the name, it would have been 
given by William ; but if we are to look for a later date of con- 
federation than this, it would seem natural, when two new towns 
were added to a body which had only just been constituted, that 
“cinque” should have been changed to “sept”. Nothing of the 
sort happened. The name had been too long established. It could 
only now be “the five Cinque Ports and two ancient towns”. 

3. The third argument consists of two parts: (@) that the 
absence of the “Merchant Guild” and of “Aldermen” detaches the 
Ports from English, and so far assimilates them to French, com- 
munes, of which (4) they possessed the typical constitution in a 
mayor and twelve jurats. Now with regard to (a), as London 
shared with the Cinque Ports the absence of a Merchant Guild, it 
follows that London is as much indebted to French example as the 
Ports. But that is hardly admissible. The “mayor” (or, rather, the 
bailiff, which preceded the mayor) and “ jurats” are no doubt Nor- 
man, but it does not follow that the Ports were modelled on French 
examples, for,as Mr. Round candidly admits, the towns are not 
styled “communes”, nor does the name “jurats” apply, as in the 
French case, to the members of the community generally, but only 
to the twelve jurats or magistrates. This last is an essential 
difference, and cannot be neglected. It seems to me that we have 
only to accept the usual explanation of the Conquest policy, that 
the Normans introduced French names for English things where 
the lordship of the king, the Primate, or the Abbot of Fécamp, 
over communities which were in close contact with Normandy, 
made it possible and desirable. They changed nothing which 
had a strong existing position, such as the borough system, with 
its custumals and its privileged men, whom they called “barons”, 
but who differed in nothing from the burghers or freemen of 
other towns. The jurats were superior to the barons, who were 
all “jurati” in fact, but not so termed. Thus, both in what the 
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Normans found and did not alter, as well as in what they in- 
troduced afresh, we find a marked difference between the Cinque 
Ports and the French communes. Their treatment of the case is 
analogous to their conduct in the larger sphere of the shires and 
shire-motes. The shire became the county, the shire-mote the 
county court; but they never changed the “sheriff” into a 
“bailiff”, probably because the institution of the shire-reeve was 
too complex and too deeply rooted for such treatment. As a 
matter of fact, “jurats” are found not only at the Cinque Ports but 
at Maidstone, Gravesend, Queenborough, Romney Marsh, and at 
other ports which became Members of the Cinque Ports long after 
the latest date proposed for the confederation. So also with the title 
of “baron”. We find it in the case of several of these Members 
applied generally to “freemen”, as at the Cinque Ports, but with no 
tradition or mark whatever of the title being adopted in conse- 
quence of membership—though, indeed, it is possible that it might 
have been so. But the case of Tenterden rather goes to show 
that membership did not convey the title as a matter of course, 
for Queen Elizabeth ex pressly granted it to the Corporation. We 
may well expect, however, that the progress of modern research 
will throw light upon all these matters. 

4. The fourth argument is derived from the similarity between 
the Warden of the Cinque Ports and the Sénéchal, Prévot, or Bailli 
du Roi in the clusters of French Communes. Here, again, I ven- 
ture to think that the difference is so vital as to throw out all idea 
even of analogy, much more of derivation. I have given in my book 
many indications of the Warden being an officer appointed subse- 
quently to the commencement of the Cinque Ports system. It is, 
indeed, probable enough that Godwin, Harold, and Odo did, in 
succession, exercise some sort of supervision over these ports ; it 
could hardly be otherwise ; but the very earliest notices we have 
of a Warden who is also a Constable of Dover Castle, disclose 
him not as a Bailiff, Provost, or Seneschal, but as one of the greatest 
officers of the kingdom, appointed to maintain the liberties of the 
Ports, to act as a mediator between them and the King, to see 
they did the duties for which they were franchised, and to bea 
Judge upon appeal. The annual meetings of the Ports’ representa- 
tives under their “ Speaker”, at which they dealt with all questions 
of taxation and Crown-service, were absolutely independent of the 
Warden, who only presided at the Judicial Court of Shepway, taken 
latterly to Dover. The oath he had to take to preserve the Cinque 
Ports liberties is itself an indication of the precedence of those 
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liberties ; and if, as is supposed, his functions were coeval with the 
Conqueror, or even only with his sons, the name “Serement”, given 
to this oath, would be the natural one. We know that the Conquest 
was followed by a great rush of foreigners into the English com- 
mercial towns which were more immediately accessible, and the 
French designations of officers and offices came as a matter of 
course, without obliging us to refer them for their origin to any 
particular French model which is supposed to have originated those 
names and functions. 

5. The fifth argument rests on the similarity in North France 
and England of the punishment for refusing the office of “ Mayor 
or Jurat”, viz., the “demolition of the communal house”. This, 
indeed, gives the title to the article ; but the only instance alleged 
is that of Amiens, and it seems a slender foundation for Mr. Round’s 
superstructure. In no other Custumals has he found this penalty, 
though due for other offences, attached to refusal of office. Nor did 
the penalty attach at the Cinque Ports to any one of them except 
Sandwich, as regarded Jurats. The Bailiff or Mayor alone suffered 
at the other Ports, but at some of them not to the extent of having 
his house pulled down, but only by ejection and sealing up of the 
house. So that there is not much left of the “ foreign origin”. 

Let me conclude with a mild remonstrance against the disre- 
spect shown in the above arguments to Edward I’s charter of 1278. 
Some of the charters of Edward I have been regarded with sus- 
picion on the ground of their being founded on those returned to 
Writs of Quo Warranto in such great numbers that they could not 
have possessed any high authority. But, as I have pointed out, 
this particular charter bears most evident marks of the special 
authority of the king, who had been intimately, too intimately for 
his peace, concerned with the Ports for many years. The largely 
increased franchises, and the references to matters connected with 
the recent civil war, speak for themselves. Mr. Round will also 
allow me to point out that he does not state the whole case, 
in the note with which he concludes his article, when he tells 
us that the words do not even “necessarily imply” that Edward 
the Confessor gave a charter to the Cinque Ports. “The allusion”, 
he says, “to the liberties the Ports possessed in the days of 
Edward [the Confessor] and his successors might well be taken 
from such a charter as that of Henry II to Lincoln, in which he 
grants to the citizens all the liberties ‘quas habuerunt tempore 
Edwardi et Willelmi et Henrici regum Anglorum’.” It is quite 
true that the words in this Lincoln charter “do not necessarily 
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imply that those kings had granted charters”, but, besides words of 
this sort, Edward’s charter contains something much more precise 
and decisive, immediately following the above. I will quote again 
the whole passage : “ They shall have their liberties and quittances 
from henceforth, in the best, fullest, and most honourable manner 
that they and their predecessors have ever had in the times of the 
Kings of England, Edward, William I and II, King Henry our 
great-grandfather, and in the times of King Richard, and King 
John our grandfather, and of the Lord King Henry our father, dy 
the charters of these same Kings, as those charters, in possession of the 
Barons, and which we have seen, do reasonably testify.” This is 
something more than implication ; and I need not point out that 
the charters referred to are charters to the Confederation, not to 
separate Ports. That Edward the Confessor’s charter may yet come 
to light, at least in the form of an exemplification, is the belief of a 
most competent authority, at present engaged upon those in the 
British Museum. That would set the question at rest. 

As the above plain statement fitted in with everything else 
which presented itself in my researches, with the Yarmouth con- 
nection, the Court of Shepway, the Custumals, the charters of 
Richard and,John, the dates of Sheriffs’ Courts and Itinerant 
Justices, the antiquity of the Coronation honours, and what was 
known of the condition of the Ports in those days, I accepted the 
charter of Edward the Confessor as a faithful landmark, and 
showed how the history of our early kings and their institutions 
appeared to coincide with the statement. If proof can be brought 
against the issue of such a charter, I shall be the first to recognise 
it. But I am sure Mr. Round will excuse me for saying that this 
theory of his, which would bring the act of Confederation down 
some way into the twelfth century, requires more support than 


he has given it. 
MONTAGU BURROWS. 




















RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 





ITH the present number concludes the fourth volume of the 
Archeological Review, and the second year of its existence. 
We trust we may be permitted to say with some pride that we have, 
even in this short space of time, fully justified our existence. Of 
the two main objects for which the Review was founded—the better 
organisation of archzological work, and the study of institutional 
archeology—we may claim to have advanced the one and esta- 
blished the other. Thanks in large measure to the attention drawn 
to the need in these columns, the local antiquarian societies have 
been organised and brought into closer connection with their doyen, 
the Society of Antiquaries. We have likewise done much towards 
bringing together the scattered notices relating to Roman Britain. 
More recently we have obtained from all parts of the country 
information as to the destruction of ancient monuments and 
records, which, there is reason to fear, is still proceeding, notwith- 
standing Sir John Lubbock’s Act. 

We may likewise boast to have established the claim of the 
study of institutions to be included among the other methods of 
reaching a knowledge of the past which are known collectively as 
archeology. That claim has been warmly disputed ; the right of 
a journal dealing with such subjects to the title of “Archzolo- 
gical” has been called into question. But we think that the right 
will no loriger be denied to the new method, judging from the 
acknowledged success with which it has been applied to the study 
of the past in these pages. The light which the study of institu- 
tions throws upon all sides of archeology, even upon Biblical 
archeology, has been abundantly displayed during our two years 
of existence. During the present year, in particular, we have given 
résumés of various branches of archzological study—Biblical arche- 
ology, Celtic mythology, numismatics, Greek archeology—in which 
stress has been as much laid on method as on material ; and in 
each case the institutional method has been allowed its legitimate 
share among the instruments of antiquarian study. The method is 
one which Englishmen should be the first to recognise, since it has 
been discovered by English scholars like the late J. F. MacLennan 
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and Dr. E. B. Tylor, and been applied with conspicuous success by 
Englishmen almost exclusively. 

Nowhere has the application of this methcd been more con- 
spicuously light-giving than in the investigation of those curious 
relics of the past known collectively as Folk-lore. Apart from the 
light they give to and receive from the study of early institutions 
and beliefs, these quaint scraps would be nothing but mere curiosities 
of literature. But young as the study is from this point of view, 
the results already obtained are sufficient to encourage further 
work in this direction. We have, accordingly, not hesitated to give 
prominence in these pages to researches like those of Mr. Hartland, 
Dr. Karl Blind, and Mr. MacRitchie, which attempt to penetrate to 
the archaic beliefs or customs which underlie the d¢zarreries ot 
the Folk-tale. 

Our success in this regard has determined us to adopt a new 
departure in a direction which has already been found to be most 
fruitful in beneficial results. Hitherto we have, in deference to the 
ordinary custom of archzological journals in this country, given a 
large space to articles dealing with purely monumental archeology, 
with facts rather than with principles, with antiquities rather 
than archeology in the true sense of the word. This kind of work, 
useful enough in its way, is more than sufficiently provided for by 
the ordinary archzological publications of this country. 

By confining ourselves to the new lines of archeological 
research which we have opened up, we may be better enabled to 
win ready acceptance for its claims. We propose, therefore, to 
leave untouched henceforth the purely monumental side of archex- 
ology. The space thus gained will be devoted toa fuller record 
of publications dealing with the past in its institutional and folk- 
lore aspects. Our issue will be quarterly, beginning from March 1, 
1890; each number will contain nearly double as many pages as 
the ordinary numbers of the Archeological Review have hitherto 
contained. Altogether, the year’s volume will only be one-third 
less than hitherto. In recognition of this fact the yearly sub- 
scription is reduced to one-half. 

The new departure has brought the Archeological Review on to 
lines which run parallel with much of the work that is being done 
by the Folk-lore Society, which has always regarded Folk-lore as 
of chief interest as a branch of institutional archeology. It seemed 
desirable to unite forces that are thus working for a common end, 
and overtures being favourably received, an arrangement has been 
come to by which the Archeological Review in its new issue will 
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become the official organ of the Folk-lore Society. In recognition 
of the change, a change of title has been adopted, and the Review 
will appear with a new name. A more exact estimate of its new 
features may be gathered from the following quotation from the 
recently issued Annual Report of the Folk-lore Society : 


“ A most important step has been taken with reference to the Folklore 
Journal. It was felt that in its present shape it did not sufficiently repre- 
sent the scientific aims of the Society, and Mr, Nutt came forward with a 
proposal which the Council, after the most careful consideration, have 
accepted. It involves the issue of the Journal under a new title. It will 
be divided into sections, as follows: 

“y, Original articles, whether collections of facts or expositions of 
theory. 

‘**2. Reprints of English material, not easily accessible, and translations 
of little-read languages. 

“3, A record of the progress of study in folklore, and in allied branches 
of science. ‘This record will comprise : 


(a) A bibliography of English and non-English books relating to folk- 
lore, mythology, archaic and savage institutions, medieval 
romantic literature, archaic history, etc. 

(zs) Summaries of contents of folklore periodicals, and citation of 
articles of interest to the folklorist in general periodicals. 

(c) Reports on well-defined sections of folklore, to be issued at 
stated times, briefly summing up the progress and results of 
study within each section during the interval from one report to 
another. Each section to be entrusted to a member of the 
Society, who will make himself responsible for the production of 
the report. The following sections are planned: 

Comparative mythology. 

Celtic and Teutonic myth and saga. 

Institutions, (a) archaic, (4) savage. 

Folklore in its more restricted use: (a) folk-tales and cognate 
subjects, (4) ballads and games, (c) folk-usages. 

Prehistoric anthropology and archaic history. 

Oriental and medizval romantic literature. 


“4. Tabulation of folk-tales and analysis of customs and supersti- 
tions.” 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


GRUNDRISS DER GERMANISCHEN PHILOLOGIE HERAUSGEGEBEN 
VON HERM. PAUL. Vol. II, Part I, Section I, Division vi: 
HELDENSAGE, von B. SYMONS. Division Vill: LITERATUR- 
GESCHICHTE.—1. GOTISCHE LITERATUR, von E. SIEVERS ; 
2. NORDISCHE LITERATUR, (@) NORWEGISCH-ISLANDISCHE, 
von E. Mock. 8vo, pp. 1-128. (Strassburg: Triibner.) 


I CAN only signal to the attention of all readers of the Archeological 
Review the appearance of a new part of this magnificent handbook 
to the language, literature, mythical, and heroic traditions of all 
the Teutonic races. The present section is of special interest to 
students of Teutonic tradition. The heroic sagas of the South 
Teutons must always be a chief source of our knowledge concern- 
ing the remote past of the Teutonic races, whilst a correct appre- 
ciation of the development of Icelandic literature as a whole is 
indispensable to a sound criticism of the Icelandic mythic poems. 

I cannot hope to discuss fully on the present occasion Professor 
Symons’ interesting views on Heroic Saga, views with which I am 
in general agreement, though I think him unduly narrow in the 
principles he lays down, and at times inconsistent in the application 
of those principles. I would, however, make one detailed criticism, 
bearing as it does upon an article of mine published in these pages, 
October 1888. Professor Symons, like the majority of German 
scholars, ignores all work done in this country. I cannot but think 
that my criticism of Professor Zimmer’s crude theories concerning 
the influence of the Teutonic upon the Celtic heroic saga would have 
saved him from alluding to those theories as proving certain views 
with respect to the development of the Nibelung story. With the 
views themselves I have no quarrel, but I certainly think that 
in a handbook for students, hypotheses as tentative as those of 
Professor Zimmer should only be mentioned with a word of 


caution. 
A. NUTT. 
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WOLFGANG GOLTHER—“ LOHENGRIN”. 


I OWE to Dr. Golther’s kindness a copy of the offprint of his 
interesting article. He shows that the swan-knight legend has its 
roots in the pro-ethnic mythic period of the Aryans, when they 
worshipped, as highest deity, the Shining Heaven, 7zvaz. Various 
epithets were applied to him; thus, zter alia, by the Teutons,'Ermnaz, 
the Lofty One, /stvaz, the Flaming One, or /ugvaz, the Comer from 
Afar ; epithets which later were regarded as names of separate 
gods from whom sections of the Teutonic race derived their descent ; 
hence the /ugaevones, the Herminones, and the /staevones of Tacitus. 

As Lord of the wide expanse of Heaven, Tivaz is cloud com- 
peller, vepednyérns ; early mythopoeic fancy figured the clouds as 
swans, hence Tivaz receives the epithet Hohnzjaz (represented by 
the Scandinavian Honir), the swan-like. Tivaz seems to have been 
worshipped from the earliest times by the races living on the 
North Sea coasts, as Ingvaz hohnijaz, the Swan-like Stranger, testi- 
fying probably to early myths in which the origin of all culture 
was ascribed to the mysterious deity who came across the cloud 
sea in swan-guise. 

The main features of this early myth are found in medizval 
romantic literature, but only in a contaminated form. The Low 
Country folk-myth was seized by some ingenious poet and made 
to do duty as a glorified account of the origin of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the leader of the first crusade. The likeness in sound 
between the words szgnus (the mark of the crusader) and cygnus 
(swan) may have given the hint. 

The story thus formed was afterwards influenced by the folk- 
tale of the Seven Swans, with which it had originally nothing to do. 
The medizval legend of the chevalier au cygne thus came into 
existence. A// the medieval versions of the swan-knight story 
are traceable to the French poem or poems which first present this 
legend; such differences as show themselves are literary differences, 
and do not testify to fresh contact with folk-tradition or to varying 
forms of the same. The most suggestive change in the conduct of 
this story was made by Wolfram von Eschenbach, when, improving 
upon a hint of his French original, he brought the swan-knight and 
Grail stories into close connection, and thus paved the way for the 
poet of Lohengrin, the latest, and in many respects the most in- 
teresting, member of the cycle. 

Incidentally, Dr. Golther is led to examine whether Wolfram 
von Eschenbach had in the composition of his Parz¢val any other 
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model besides Chrestien de Troies. As readers of my Grad-Studies 
are aware, this is a question which has been vehemently discussed, 
and upon which I refrained from pronouncing, as the arguments pro 
and con impressed me as being of equal weight. Dr. Golther argues 
that Wolfram must have had the model, Guiot, whom he says he 
had, that Guiot wrote after Chrestien, and that he deliberately 
altered the early history of the Grail in order to introduce a ficti- 
tious ancestry ad majorem gloriam of the Angevin Princes. Dr. 
Golther’s arguments are extremely acute, and I am greatly in- 
clined to accept them. I would, however, urge this objection: the 
traces of the Early History of the Grail are of the very slightest 
kind in Chrestien, so that there was really no necessity for Guiot to 
motivate /zs Early History by the virulent attacks upon the earlier 
poet which are found throughout Wolfram, and which, as Dr. 
Golther points out, are unintelligible if addressed by a German 
translator to a French model, but readily accounted for if they are 
set down to the professional rivalry of two competing French 
poets. 

One of the points which most interests me is Dr. Golther’s 
insistence upon the influence exerted upon the Godfrey ancestral- 
legend (the earliest form of the story) by the Seven Swans folk-tale. 
I have so frequently found myself at variance with Dr. Golther in 
his views of medizval romance that I am glad to find we are in 
this instance of one mind. When speaking of the mdrchen he 
might have gone farther. One of the most marked features of the 
legend is the taboo laid upon the wife to refrain from inquiry 
respecting the mysterious husband’s origin. This almost looks as 
if, as in countless folk-tales, the swan-guise was the result of be- 
spelling, broken by the love of the wife, but entering into fresh 
force when she infringes the taboo, the observance of which is 
essential to the human existence of the bespelled hero. I com- 
mend this suggestion to Dr. Golther’s notice. 

A. NUTT. 


SIXTY FOLK-TALES FROM EXCLUSIVELY SLAVONIC SOURCES. 
Translated, with brief Introduction and Notes, by A. H. 
WRATISLAW. Crown 8vo., xii, 315 pp. (London: Elliot 
Stock.) 


THIS work is a welcome addition to the folk-lorist’s library, 
especially for such students as are unacquainted with German, 
and to whom the numerous publications of Dr. Veckenstedt for 
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the Western and Dr. Krauss for the Southern Slavs are therefore a 
sealed book. Mr. Wratislaw’s versions read pleasantly, and the 
trans'ation has received Mr. Morfill’s approval, so that it may 
be accepted as faithful and scholarly. Mr. Wratislaw’s editorial 
work is slight and meagre, and what might easily have become 
an epoch-making work in the study of storyology, remains a 
useful collection of materials, a charming story-book, but nothing 
more. 

As Mr. Wratislaw says in his preface, the present volume is an 
Englishing of Erben’s pan-Slavonic reading-book. Erben of 
course grouped examples of the same dialect together. The 
translator has done the same, and we have in consequence close 
variants of the same theme separated from each other by the 
whole breadth of the book. Some scientific classification should 
have been adopted for the stories, and variants of one theme should 
have been arranged either geographically (from north to south or 
from east to west) or chronologically, according to the age and 
greater or less elaboration of the literature to which they belong. 
A ready means would thus have been afforded of testing certain 
developments of the borrowing theory. 

Mr. Wratislaw repeatedly re-echoes the complaint of Slavonic 
scholars that Grimm and other Germans have enriched the 
Teutonic folk-store at the expense of the Slavonic. Such com- 
plaints betray ignorance of the points really at issue. Speaking 
with some confidence, I doubt whether the médrchen-store of any 
European race contains as much as ten per cent. of elements 
peculiar to itself; if to sdrchen we add heroic and mythic sagas 
we may get, as in the case of Celts and Lithuanians, as much as 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. of special elements, but in no case, 
I fancy, more. And until Slavonic tales have been more rigorously 
classified and analysed than has hitherto been the case, it is pre- 
mature to talk of special elements in Slavonic folk-tales. 

The Serbian tales from Carniola have a special character of 
their own. They are origin- and culture-myths rather than mdrchen. 
As such they are worthy the closest attention. But I must frankly 
say that I can only look upon them with the utmost suspicion. 
In tone and incident they impress me as being modern forgeries. 
Mr. Wratislaw appeals to the authority of Professor Krek, of Graz, 
who has written an essay on the chief personage in these tales, 
Kurent. \f Mr. Wratislaw will translate Professor Krek’s essay, 
the Archeological Review will gladly print his translation; but 
until further evidence is forthcoming respecting the authenticity 
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and age of the beliefs revealed by these tales, I can only recom- 
mend that they should be used with the utmost caution. 

Mr. Wratislaw is a partisan of the mythic system of mdrchen- 
interpretation. The system is an unfashionable one at present, and 
it is refreshing to find it applied as unhesitatingly as is here the 
case. It is destined to furnish a larger element to the final solution 
of the folk-tale problem than many scholars are now willing to 
allow, and it is an advantage to have it championed with the 


ingenuity shown by Mr. Wratislaw. 
A. NUTT. 





DIE HOCHZEITSBRAUCHE DER ESTEN UND EINIGER ANDERER 
FINNISCH-UGRISCHER VOLKERSCHAFTEN IN VERGLEICHUNG 
MIT DENEN DER INDOGERMANISCHEN VOLKER. Von Dr. 
LEOPOLD VON SCHRODER. (Berlin: A. Asher, 1888, 269 pp., 
8vo.) 


No section of folk-lore presents greater difficulty, and is conse- 
quently less studied, than that of usages and customs of popular 
life in general. When, therefore,a book that has the history of 
popular manners—E¢hologie, as the Germans say—for its object 
makes its appearance, we deem it our duty to call to it the attention 
of those readers who take an interest in such researches. We do 
this the more readily, as the book now under consideration is a 
solid contribution to the study of folk-manners, and thus deserves 
commendation. It was published about a year ago by Dr. Leopold 
von Schréder, przvat-docent at the University of Dorpat, in 
Esthland. 

Old marriage customs are, as it appears from his book, better 
preserved in Esthland and among Ougro-Finnish peoples than 
among the western nations of Europe. Such a fact need cause no 
surprise, on account of the more advanced state of civilisation of 
the latter. Dr. Schréder makes the present day marriage customs 
in Esthland the basis of his inquiry, but he does not confine him- 
self tothem. He includes ancient customs, and then proceeds to 
draw a parallel between such customs and those of the Indo- 
Germanic. The customs of the peoples thus compared are more 
especially those of the Esths, Lapps, Finns, and Mordvins on the 
one hand, and those of the ancient Germans, Greeks, Romans, and 
Hindus on the other. In this investigation, besides the special 
works relating to the Esths and kindred peoples, the learned author 
avails himself of the researches of Reinsberg (Hochzettsbuch) and 
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Rossbach (Untersuchungen tiber die rimische Ehe, 1876). Schréder’s 
purpose in entering upon this investigation was, by a comparison of 
the manners of the two races, to show how untenable is the opinion 
of such scholars as accept a common origin of both. The author, 
while denying the main point of a common origin, admits that the 
Indo-Germanic race, especially the Teutonic tribes, Goths and 
Scandinavians, exercised a great influence on the Ougro-Finns, 
particularly during the historical period. This question does not 
fall within our province at present, and we simply mention it. 
With regard to marriage customs, we willingly accord the author 
all the praise he deserves for the clear and truly scientific manner 
in which he elucidates all that refers to marriage. He very dis- 
tinctly shows that primitive marriage consisted in the carrying off 
of the bride by force. Many customs or ceremonies, which are 
followed without any apparent reason, not only in the author’s 
country but also in more civilised society, plainly point to the 
primitive mode of marriage by capture. Though marriage, and 
much that is connected with it, acquired a new character, as a con- 
sequence of the softening of human manners, the customs that 
accompanied primitive marriage have not been forgotten, but sur- 
vived ; not understood at the present day, it is true, and often carried 
through in jest or as a piece of boisterous sport. The student of 
classic and Teutonic life often meets with facts that show the great 
importance attached to marriage rites, as well as with facts which 
can receive no satisfactory explanation except through the custom 
of marriage by capture; for instance, the rape of the Sabine women, 
the meaning of the Latin term uudere, the purchasing of the bride, a 
practice common among Eastern nations, Greeks, Romans, and 
all the Teutonic tribes. Many Western survivals of marriage cus- 
toms which are rendered intelligible by this book might be 
enumerated, but the limits which a review always ought to observe 
will not permit such a thing, however desirable. A marked 
deficiency of the book is a short account of the primitive family. 
Such an account would have enabled the author to explain, together 
with the passage from matriarchal to patriarchal family, the origin 
of the abduction of the bride, and of the dower, which was given 
not as the price of the bride, but as an expiatory offering made 
by the abductor or offender to the tribe or family injured in its 
interests by the carrying off of one of its members. It is further 
to be regretted that Dr. Schréder did not turn his attention to the 
marriage customs among primitive and savage tribes, and include 
them in his investigation. In many cases savage life throws light 
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upon civilised life, as appears, on the question that occupies us, 
from the book lately published by Professor Dr. G. A. Wilken, of 
Leiden, about the marriage customs in the Indian Archipelago. 


AUG. GITTEE. 





THE VIKING AGE: The Early History, Manners, and Customs of 
the Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations, illustrated from 
the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Caverns, and Bogs, as 
well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas. By PAUL B. 
Du CHAILLU. (London: John Murray, 1889. 2 vols.) 


WE have certain objections to make to Mr. Du Chaillu’s volumes; 
we do not subscribe to his theory, and we do not altogether agree 
with his arrangement of the magnificent material he has brought 
together ; but let us say at once that he brings into singular promi- 
nence one of the principles upon which this Revzew was started, 
namely, that manners and customs may be illustrated by monu- 
mental archeology, and that monumental archeology may be 
illustrated by the traditions and the myths of bygone ages. Mr. 
Du Chaillu has lived in the lands upon whose antiquities he writes, 
and he has drunk in from the people themselves the traditional 
reverence for sagas and myths. Thus it is that his book comes to 
us quite fresh from the archzologist’s proper workshop—the mounds 
and the stone circles, the tumuli and dolmens, the excavations and 
the museums. Nothing can be more valuable than such a magni- 
ficent storehouse of illustrated objects from. the buried treasure of 
bygone ages in Scandinavia, and the enormous labour which these 
volumes indicate is only a measure of the debt we owe both to 
Mr. Du Chaillu and to his publisher. 

We wish Mr. Du Chaillu had been more precise in his termino- 
logy. When he talks of civilisation it is advisable that we know 
exactly what is meant by this wide term. That there was civili- 
sation of a sort, no one reading this work can for a moment doubt; 
but, then, it does not all belong to one period, and it is not all of 
one degree. The saga that mentions the exposure of female 
children and the nurture of male children treads very closely on 
the practices of savage races, and approaches the savage stage of 
culture rather than what we understand by civilisation, and yet it 
is dated the x-xith century. There was great wealth in the North, 
marvellous ebullition of physical power, a rude, dashing kind of 
splendour, splendid capacity for warfare, but all this does not make 
up civilisation; and if we seek for the term that best correlates the 
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state of things which Mr. Du Chaillu calls the Viking Age, we can- 
not get beyond that of rude barbarism. That the barbarism is 
attractive and glowing as well as rude, we readily admit; but these 
characteristics must not blind us to the importance of using terms 
in matters of man’s history which have been settled not by our 
fancy or our imagination, but by scientific study. 

Perhaps we have said enough on this side of Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
work. It places at our disposal so much new material for thought 
and study that we are anxious not to appear ungrateful even in 
criticising it from a high standard ; and after all, perhaps, Mr. Du 
Chaillu mayreply,that a peoplewho could formulate rules of conduct 
like the following could-not be even rudely barbarous :— 


“The ale of men’s sons 
Is not so good 
As men say it is ; 
For the more 
A man drinks 
The less has he his senses ;” 


but it has to be compared, first, with the actual drinking practices 
of the people, and secondly, with the proverbial utterances of, say, 
such barbarous people as the Malagasy, before one can properly 
gauge its true importance as evidence of culture. 


* Better burthen 
A man carries not on the road 
Than great good sense ; 
No worse journey-provisions 
Weigh him to the ground 
Than too much ale-drinking ;” 

or again— 

“ An unwise man 
Is awake all night 
Worrying about everything 
He is weary ; 
When the morning comes 
All the woe is as it was ;” 


or, perhaps best of all— 
* Cattle die, 
Kinsmen die, 
One’s self die too, 
But the fame never dies 
Of him who gets a good name.” 


Mr. Du Chaillu devotes three chapters to describing finds which 
illustrate the stone, bronze, and early iron ages. The gallery or 
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passage graves are very admirably figured, and will form a welcome 
addition to what is already known of these structures from Nilsson 
and other authorities. 

The oak coffins Mr. Du Chaillu classes as amongst the bronze- 
age finds, and certainly the most interesting objects were obtained 
from Treenhoi in Jutland. Articles of dress, consisting of two bands 
of a cap, a woollen shawl, a coarse woollen shawl, and a woollen 
skirt held by a striped band, were discovered in a most remarkable 
state of preservation, kept from decay, no doubt, by the tannin in 
the oak. These are the earliest perfect garments known, and even 
the latest period to which they belong, says Mr. Du Chaillu, cannot 
be far from three thousand years ago, and they may be of much 
earlier date. All these garments are figured, and it is possible 
thus to restore the every-day appearance of the people. A woman’s 
skirt and bodice of wool was found in North Jutland, with bronze 
ornaments, and a bronze poniard, with horn handle, by the side of 
the body, which had been wrapped in a deer-skin ; this also is 
figured. , 

Passing on to the iron age, the objects described and figured are 
exceedingly numerous and of great interest. The bog finds are 
particularly important, and throw very considerable additional light 
on the life of the people. We can see how they were dressed, 
and we can learn about their riding equipment, their agricultural 
implements, cooking utensils, household vessels, waggons, tools, and 
offensive and defensive weapons. Many of the objects appear to 
be of Greek and Roman origin ; and Roman coins are found. As 
we pass from page to page of Mr. Du Chaillu’s illustrations, many of 
the purposes of a museum are brought vividly before us, and it is 
almost ungrateful to note that some objects are not figured, as, for 
instance, agricultural implements. 

What the connection was between the stone-age man and the 
bronze-age man, and the iron-age man of the land of the Vikings, 
Mr. Du Chaillu does not tell us ; but we imagine him to believe 
that they are but progressive developments of culture of one great 
race. We must confess we do not share this view. In the North, 
as in most other Aryan lands, there were slave classes, and these 
slave classes have to be accounted for historically and economically. 


They were the people who 
“Laid fences, 
Enriched the plough lands, 
Tended swine, 
Herded goats, 
Dug peat ;” 
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and there are other traces of their condition which it is well to 
note. First, there appears to be female heirship recognised in cases 
of the slave-father or the slave-mother ; thus, the child of a free- 
woman by a thrall was free, belonging to the family of the mother ; 
and the child of a thrall-woman by a freeman was a slave belonging 
to the master of the mother. Then there are many signs in the 
saga that difference of race indicated the condition of the serf. 
When Skirnir comes to ask Gerd in marriage for his master Frey, 
in the Skirnismdl saga, he thus speaks of himself: 


“Tam not of Alfar, 
Nor of Asa-sons, 
Nor of the wise Vanir ;” 


and such evidence should be compared with the significant allusion 
to a dark people contained in the Ynglinga saga of the thirteenth 
century: “ There are also many kinds of people and many tongues; 
there are Asar, Dvergar and Blamenn (blue [black] men), and many 
kinds of strange people.” These may be compared further with 
the interesting record of superstitions and sacrifices with which 
Mr. Du Chaillu has enriched his volumes, particularly that important 
class of guardian spirits called Landveeltir, who were subordinate 
to the guardian gods of each country, and were closely connected 
with the land, liking especially to dwell on mountains. 

The fact is, such a work as this can be studied from so many 
points of view that it is useless to attempt more on the present 
occasion than some account of its chief features. Mr. Du Chaillu 
has himself seen nearly all the objects or graves illustrated in the 
book, with the exception of a few Runic stones which have dis- 
appeared, and these number in all nearly fourteen hundred. To 
study it as it deserves, however, we must have a good index, and 
this at present it does not possess. A really scientific index to 
such a book would increase its value doubly to the student ; and 
we think that all possessors of the volumes would gladly sub- 
scribe to such awork. It would answer the same purpose as a 
catalogue to a museum, and be somewhat more than this too, 
because it would indicate how much there is in the old saga records, 
and in the monuments which illustrate them, which have yet to 
yield whole chapters of history, not only to the Viking history of 
the North, but to the history of the progress of man from the 


savage to the civilised stage of culture. 
G. L. GOMME. 
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THE TOWER: A SERIES OF ETCHINGS WITH VIGNETTES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. By C. R. B. BARRETT, M.A. 
Folio. (Catty and Dobson.) 


ENDOWED with antiquarian taste and a love for archzological 
study, Mr. Barrett has done well to turn his powers to account in 
these views of the Tower of London, the stronghold, so long for- 
midable, of our ancient city; “The Tower” par excellence, just as 
Moscow’s Kremlin is so pre-eminently ¢#e Kremlin that we are 
generally ignorant of any other. As an artist he is naturally dis- 
posed to look first at the picturesque, but it goes without saying 
that the artist with some knowledge of architectural and _ historic 
details sees his buildings with very different eyes from the man who 
draws simply with a view to effect. In this volume we have some 
thirteen etchings, several of which represent views little known, 
portions of the buildings to which the public rarely, if ever, gain 
admission, and only read of in the pages of romance or history. 
In the “Tower from the River”, which leads off the series, we get the 
familiar square building with its attendant group of curtain walls 
and towers, fairly detached from the ordinary buildings; though we 
wonder that artistic feeling did not prompt the suppression of the 
hideous factory chimney behind, which has no part with the fortress 
or its associations, unless it be to suggest, by way of contrast, how 
moderns are imprisoned. “The White Tower” appears again in 
another plate, taken from the south-east ; while the insertion of a 
vignette sketch from the fine drawing of the Tower buildings in a 
fifteenth century MS. in the British Museum gives the opportunity 
of comparison with both, most of the points in the latter being 
identified. One of the most interesting, as well as best executed, 
of the plates is “The Postern”, with its curiously wicketed oaken 
gates, “formerly used for State traffic by water”, which Mr. Barrett 
states to be the most perfect of its kind in England. Of the 
famous “ Traitors Gate”, with its sixty-feet-wide arch, we get the 
inner view, as well as the more familiar sketch from the Tower 
Wharf; and its companion, the “Gateway of the Bloody Tower” 
(anciently the Garden Tower), a somewhat difficult subject, in 
which the drawing is injured by the use of too much broken light. 
A vignette here reminds us that the little Oratory in the Wakefield 
Tower disputes the claim with the Bloody Tower of being the 
scene of the murder of the two little princes, the dismal and terribly 
suggestive dungeons of that tower being the subject of the next 
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plate and well-drawn vignette. There is, of course, also a sketch of 
the staircase in the White Tower, where the children’s bones were 
found in 1674. 

Two of the most noteworthy sections in the book deal with 
torture and dungeon-cells in the White and Beauchamp Towers. 
“Little Ease”, the cell wherein Guy Fawkes is said to have been 
thrust, shows the refinement of cruelty, its wretched occupant not 
having space to lie down in. The crooked passages and cells of 
the Beauchamp Tower are well indicated, while one of its larger 
prison chambers is the subject of an etching. A door-way out of 
this tower led on to the parapet where the Princess Elizabeth used 
to take exercise when confined in the adjacent Bell Tower, a tower 
which is also darkly memorable for the cruel captivity of the brave 
and venerable Bishop Fisher. We gain a view of this tower from 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Walk”, an interesting etching, in which the 
brick wall and chimneys on the left are most trying to the artist’s 
powers. 

Mr. Barrett’s letterpress does not of course profess to give full 
historical details, but he provides in a pleasant way out of various 
reading a good deal of illustrative matter. Much care has been 
bestowed upon the vignettes, which are not the least charming part 
of the work; and the State axe, sign of the last doom to the 
unfortunates before whom it was carried, adorns the sanguinary- 
looking cover. It would have added much to the comfort of the 
reader if the sketch-map of the Tower enclosure and buildings had 
been added, and we certainly think the publishers have done ill to 
provide no table of contents or index—one or the other is indis- 
pensable to the utility of every work of the sort; but these omissions 
do not affect the drawings, and we believe this will be found one 


among the best gift-books of the season. 
| i ve | 
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THE LONG HUNDRED. 


In regard to Mr. Stevenson’s paper, an/e, page 313, I wish to say that 
I never said that ‘‘ wara” means the idle shift, but that an acre of wara 
meant an acre of land with a part sown, and therefore taxed, and a part 
unsown, and therefore untaxed— quia jacet in communi et valet nil.” 

I never said that “wara was equivalent to the Low Latin warectum”, 
but I ventured to offer ‘‘ wara” as the parent of the expression ‘ad warec- 
tum”, z.¢., “wara acta”, or the Common Fields worked (see Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society’s Communications, vol. vi, p 34). As regards the 
meaning of the word waza I have no doubt it has no relation to defence or 
enclosure, as Mr. Stevenson supposes, or to the word wér or wdrian (to 
defend), but the word zava (without the accent) means of and belonging 
to the inhabitants ; see Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary, 
edit. 1881, p. 245, s. voc. “ Wara of inhabitants”, genitive plural of waru, 
not defence, but “‘a collective noun in the s. denoting the city or town autho- 
rity or corporation, the city, town, or country, that is, the inhabitants of a 
town, city, or country, as a body”; see Bosworth, same page. Wara, 
therefore, if Bosworth is right, means anything belonging to or held in 
common by the inhabitants of a certain place or manor, and if applied to 
land it would mean neither more nor less than “the Common Fields”, the 
fields jacentes in communi of sucha manor. And this is the simple solu- 
tion: if (when the land was originally set out) an acre of wara (i.¢., of the 
common fields) was given to a man in a two-course shift, at the time of the 
allotment he would have an acre in each of two fields ; if the three-course 
shift was in vogue he would have three, z.e., one in each of three fields. 
Such an allotment zz area would never change, though in case of an original 
allotment, say a virgate or plena terra of twelve acres in each of two fields, 
when the whole area was rearranged in three fields instead of two, the 
same man who originally held twelve acres in each of two fields would then 
hold eight acres in each of three fields, though he would not thereby 
increase or change the place of his holding, and though his manorial records 
might still speak of his holding as twelve acres of wara. This was expressly 
the case at Wilburton, referred to by Mr. Stevenson, and quoted by him 
triumphantly as a discrepancy ; see Stevenson, p. 326, and zoe to it. In 
the year 975 the manor was in a two-shift, but before Domesday, as well 
as in the year 1277, it was in a three-course shift, but the area was not 
changed, though in 975 only one-half would be sown and be taxed, while 
in Domesday, as well as in the year 1277, two-thirds would be sown and 
taxed; in other words, in the year 975 the holding would be 12 sown + 12 
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fallow = 24; at the time of Domesday, as well as in the year 1277, it would 
be 16 sown + 8 fallow = 24. ‘The shift from the two-course to the three- 
course without altering the area of the separate holdings would be easy 
enough, when we remember that the land was held disfersim in roods and 
acres, interspersed among each other. Luckily, since I wrote my papers, I 
have found an entry in the Court Rolls of the manor of Winston, in Suf- 
folk, which seems to put the matter beyond doubt, and which I would have 
sent to Mr. Stevenson, though a stranger to me, if I had known he was 
about to commit himself and write on the subject. The Roll is in the 
muniment-room of the Dean and Chapter of Ely, where Mr. Round or 
Mr. Stevenson, I have no doubt, would-gladly be permitted to see it. 
The entry is as follows :— 

“ Wynston—Curia ibidem tenta die martis in crastino sancte Katherinze 
Anno regni regis Edwardi (tertii) post conquestum quinto. 

“ Rogerus Langhawe qui tenuit de domino unum messuagium et qua- 
tuor acras wara terree quée se extendunt ad xii acras mensuras per perticam 
xvi pedum et dimidiz in villenagio diem suum nuper clausit extremum,” 
etc. 

In regard to this Roll, I merely remark that at Winston there were three 
‘common fields” or wara fields, and that a man holding four acres in each 
would hold twelve acres in area, z.¢., four acres of wara; also, that I can 
conceive no expression less like indicating an enclosure defended by a 
fence or area altered on account of value than four acres—“ se extendentes 
ad 12 acras”—or more like indicating a lot of strips spread over three fields. 

I come now to Mr. Stevenson’s remarks as to the Anglicus numerus, 
vr, as the witty printer called it, the Angelic number. Mr. Stevenson 
says: ‘It clearly depends upon the fact that the Anglo-Saxons called 120 a 
hundred, and upon the assumption that they divided this 120 into 100 
parts, and that 1 meant 13. This is as much as to say that, because we 
call 112 lbs. a hundredweight we call 56 lbs. fifty, and so on, and that the 
reduction of the sixth by the King’s officers was due to reduction in value 
and not in acreage,” which the Hundred Rolls says expressly it is. Mr. 
Stevenson also says that ‘‘ Mr. Pell’s only other evidence is that the 
compiler of the Liber Liiensis states that Aithelwold bought twelve hides 
from Leofric, and that the King’s Charter mentions only ten hides. It 
never seems to have occurred to Mr. Pell that the land bought about a.p. 
970 as 10 hides, might in 1105 or so, owing to extended cultivation, repre- 
sent 12 hides. But even if this instance were stronger than it is, it would 
not be strong enough to prove that the English ever called 12 ten. All 
the fanciful calculations that Mr. Pell has hased upon this assumption, 
including even his delicious Ready Reckoner, p. 258, may therefore be 
safely left to slumber in oblivion by the Domesday student who does not 
wish to waste his time.” 

Now as to Mr. Stevenson’s remark, that this is as much as to say that 
because we call 112 Ibs. a hundredweight we call 56 lbs. a fifty-pound 
weight : I say certainly, if 112 lbs. is a 100, 56, or the half-hundred, must 
be 50; see Robertson, p. 27. 
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Mr. Stevenson must pardon me, I do not say that the Anglo-Saxons 
called the 120 a hundred. What I did say was that the hundred, or 120, 
was reached by shrinking in favour of the Angli 144 to 120 (see page 352 
of Pell J). I never did say that the King’s officers took anything off the 
hundred of 120, but they certainly did off the 144, viz., a sixth, not for 
value, as Mr. Stevenson says. Certainly it is true, by expanding the 100 
to 120 you get the same result, yet it must be a result which is omar 
awkward for Mr. Stevenson’s theories about values. 

I never said, either, that the 1 (one) of the Anglo-Saxons meant 11, 
their 1 always meant one; but it means also, and equalled, 1} of the 
Norman and our counting. Nothing could be plainer than that it 
is so than in the Shelford entry, where “tenet” 73 in the Hundred Rolls for 
taxation represents the area of g Norman numeration in the contem- 
poraneous survey. Mr. Stevenson only repeats what I have insisted 
on, viz., that the King’s officers took 3 off the area, not the value, of 144, 
and, of course, if nine was really worth £30, the 73 would only be 
taxed at £25; but how does that affect the question? There are 
several of the like cases as this in Domesday Book (see Fell J, p. 353 e¢ 
seg.). ‘Take the case of Ellingtune, at page 357 of Pell 7. The Ramsey 
Chartulary says that 6 areal virgates of 24 in the place made the 
areal hide. The Hundred Roll, however, says 5 of 24, thus reducing 
6 to 5, instead of reducing the g to 73, or the 18 to 15, or the 24 
to 20, or the 144 to 120. ‘This reduction of 144 to 120 began long before 
Domesday, and the surplusage of 3 is in one place called super hidam. I 
call it, as does the Domesday of St. Paul, extra hidam. ‘The passage I 
allude to is at page 129 of Stewart’s Historia Eliensis ; there had been a 
dispute about some land, so they took to a measuring thus described : 
“Mane itaque facto huic et inde quam plures videlicet de hominibus 
Abbatis et de hominibus mulieris. Qui primum circumeuntes mensi sunt 
terram quz absque calumpnia erat et non invenerunt de terra que 
mulieris jure fuisset ist unam hydam per sexies xx acras et super hydam 
xxilli acras.” So this 144 acres would only pass for one integra hvda, and 
would have nothing to do with valuation, and the 120 of the 144 would be 
the hid mal, and the 24 the acer mai. 

I do not know what Mr. Stevenson means about A:thelwold and the 
King’s (Edgar’s) Charter; it certainly never struck me that Edgar or 
fEthelwold lived in 1105; but the fact is, that what A:thelwold bought 
shortly before (see Stewart’s Historia Eliensis, p. 116) as 12 hydas is imme- 
diately after, in Edgar’s contemporaneous charter, called 10 cassatos, and 
to such charter is a terrier in Anglo-Saxon, which speaks of it as lying hid 
mealum and acer melum, the acre portion being no doubt the 24 acres 
extra hydam attached to the hid mel, i.e., to each hide of 120. Mr, 
Stevenson says: “ But even if this instance were stronger than it is it 
would not be strong enough to prove that the English ever called 12 ten.” 
Be it so. I never said they did, but they did call their ten, ten, which 
equalled the Norman twelve. 
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Mr. Stevenson then proceeds to suggest that the expression “‘ duas 
hidas duodecies xx acrarum arabilium’ means only two hides each of 120. 
But this entry has to be made to fit in with other figures previously determined 
upon, in an equally reckless manner, by Mr. Pell, and so the 240 acres are 
transmuted into 576! (That is, Mr. Pell evolves a total of 864, as nearly as 
possible, from the Survey of 1277, whereas the figures given in his original 
paper only show, when reckoned at their ordinary value, a total of 596 acres 3 
roods, or, accepting Mr. Pell’s estimate of the cotters’ lands and of Penny 
Croft, 6984 acres and 3 roods.) ‘To reach this result, he coolly reads the 
passage as meaning two hides each of 240 acres, making 480. It should 
be pretty clear to anyone that these hides of 120 acres are hides by the 
great hundred, or ‘ hund-twelftig’, But not so with Mr. Pell. He says 
the imaginary hide of 240 acres is reckoned Anglico numero, and he 
accordingly, on his theory that one means 11, increases it to 288 acres. 
And so these houses of cards are built.” 

In regard to this, and to Mr. Stevenson’s reading the area of Wilburton 
as if they were not hides of wara, but only of their ordinary value, I have 
only to refer him to Mr. Maitland’s letter at p. 391, azée ; if he will not 
believe what he says, that 12 acres of wara appears on the Court Rolls of 
Wilburton as 24 acres in extent, I cannot help him, and he must equally 
disbelieve the Winstone case of 4 acres of wava meaning there <2 acres ; 
but I will say this, that in every manor adjoining Wilburton the villains’ 
hides are all hides of wara, that is, 240 acres (whatever that may mean) in 
extent, and that in the manor of Snailwell, which is close to Wilburton, 
though it does not actually adjoin it, the hide there is actually stated in 
Stewart’s Historia Eliensis, p. 149, thus: “Coram his ergo testibus dedit 
Abbas A‘thelstano pro sua parti de Eil unum predium et unam hydam de 
duo decies xx acris”; and I do know, and always have known, that the 
villains’ hides in every manor adjoining Wilburton are hides of wara, and 
that the expression, “duas hidas duodecies xx acrarum ai..vilium”, applied to 
each of them, does not mean 2 hides of 120, but two hides each of 240, 
and the xx or xxiv (@ /a the Venerable) will bring the sum total to 2 hides 
of 288 each; that is, 240 with an @cer mal of 48. At Wilburton the 
10 acre of Jug. Zi is, in the Survey of 1277, 12 acre de wara, which in 
the Contemporaneous Court Rolls is “24 acre in communibus campis”, so 
all follows as in the “ delicious” Ready Reckoner, ante, p. 258. See also 
Domesday Book, vol. i, p. 198a, col. 1; p. 2420, xxii; and p. 2434, Worces., 
col. 2, Also Robertson’s Historical Essays, pp. 23, 27, 83. 
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AAGERUP, chambered mounds at, 421 

~— (Pddam tribe of), dwellings of, 
268 

Abbeville, house demolition, custom 
at, 366 

Abbey. See Glastonbury, Hexham, 
Jedburgh, Roche, St. Alban’s 

Abbotsbury, Roman road and pave- 
ment at, 296 

Aberdeenshire. See Kildrummy 

Aberfoile, earth dwelling at, 418 

Abernethy, Picts’ stronghold at, 416 ; 
round tower at, 184 

Acre, Domesday, 131, 132 

Admiralty Islands, agriculture on, 
2382; dwellings of islanders, 281 ; 
tools of, 282 

Africa, tribes of. See Barbecins, Bush- 
men, Geloffes, Severes 

— (central south), native dwellings 
of, 263 

(south), dwellings of Bushmen 

259 

Agravie (Gold Coast town), election 
of chief at, 149 

Agricola, part of, in building Roman 
Wall, 82, 83, 85, 90, 91, 96, 104 

Agriculture among the Barbecins, 263 ; 
Geloffes, 263 ; Severes, 263 

Aitonias, raised houses of, 267 

‘Aka (Assam tribe), habitations of, 
27 

Pn winter huts, 282, 283 

Alderman, absence of office of, in 
Cinque Ports, 372 

—— officer of Hundred of Swan- 
borough, 223 

Ale (Teviotdale), cave dwellings at, 


385 
Alfred, his visit to Rome, 41 
Altaic tribes, similarity of beliefs with 
Irish, 199 
Alton. See Lynch Hill 
Alton Pancras, Roman pottery at, 296 
Alverstoke. See Gosport 
Amboglanna. See Birdoswald 
America, North, couvade custom in, 
308 
— South, couvade custom in, 308 
Amiens, demolition custom at, 366 


370 


Amphore, Roman, 297, 298, 300, 302, 
303 

Ancestor myth at Kalo, 149 

Ancrum, stone circle near, 385 

Andaman Islanders, dwellings of, 281 ; 
marriage among, 281; promiscuity 
among, 281 

Andover, coliberti at, 288; earthwork 
at, 288 

Angadmis Nagas. See Nagas. 

Anglicus numerus, 242, 255 

Anglo-Saxon art work at Rome, 50 

coins, Roman influence on, 46 

—— remains recently discovered, 69- 
70 

—— school at Rome, 36 

Anglo-Saxons at Rome, 32-50 

Roman influence on, 47-50 

Animal language, tale of Kerepunites, 
148 

— names blended to form human 
name, 152 

Antonine Wall, 105, 162 

Antrim, Co. See Belfast 

Antwerp, hill dwarf legend in pro- 
vince of, 421 

Apse discovered in Rochester Cathe- 
dral, 69 

Archeological discovery and work, 
quarterly summary of, 64-74 

Archeology, importance of institu- 
tional, in study of folk-lore, 446 

Archaian white race, 217, 219, 220, 
221 

Archaic customs, conditions for sur- 
vival of, 422-438 

Ardeley, payment to sheriff at, 224 

Argyleshire. See Ballachulish 

Armour, Roman, 296 

Arrowheads, Roman, 298 

Arthflaidd, Welsh totemistic name 
152 

Arthgan, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Arthur, King, legendary retreats of, 


410 

Arthur’s Seat. See Edinburgh 

Aryans, patriarchal government of 
210; sub-divisions of, 210, 211 

Ashanti, exile customs in, 150; mar- 
riage customs of, 150; succession 
to kingship in, 151 \ 
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Asia, tribes of. See Brékpds 
Esica, Roman station at, 87, 89, 92, 


——, inscribed stone found at, 161 

Assam, communal erection of houses 
in, 266 

——, tribes of. See Aka, Bodo, Dhi- 
mal, Hill Miris, Maiwar Bhils, Mid- 
his, Mikirs, Nagas, Singphos 

/Ethelwulf, his visit to Rome, 41 

Australian aborigines, dwellings of, 
261 

Aviemore, destruction of stone circles 


at, 390 ; , 
Axbary, cross in parish of, 384 


BADENOCH, fairy traditions in district 
of, 413 

Bad Byri, Roman remains at, 296 

Badulla district, Veddahs of, 280 

Bagber, Roman remains at, 296 

Bakawalé, rose of, (folk-tale), 306 

Ballachulish (North), prehistoric grave 
discovered at, 65 

Ballaugh, Runic monuments at, 382 

Banbury (Dorsetshire), Roman cast- 
rum at, 296 

Banks’ Islands, fairy food legend of, 


334 

Banshees limited to Irish families of 
Scotch descent, 409 

Barbecins, dwellings of, 262 

Barclay (Isabella), ‘‘ Rook or Raven” 
(letter), 152 

Barham Down, tumulus on, 388 

Barling, payment to hundredman at, 
224 

Barnes, payment to sheriff at, 225 

Barra (Hebrides), earth-house legend 
in island of, 405 

Barton-Stacey, coliberti at, 288 ; earth 
work at, 288 

Barton’s Town. See Tarrant Hinton 

Basingstoke, coliberti at, 288; earth- 
work at, 288 

Basque, La Tombe (review), 75-77 

Basques, funeral customs among, 76; 
phallic emblems among, 76 

Batticalva district, Veddahs of, 280 

Bayonne, communa of, 369 

Beauchamp, payment to sheriff and 
hundredmen at, 224 

Beaver, bones of, found at Lynch Hill, 


64 
Bed, prohibition from using fairy, 332 
Beddgelert, fairy-birth tales at, 328 
Beddington, Roman brickwork dis- 
covered at, 68 
Beenhan, rights of parish of, 346 
Beiara women, elongated breasts of, 


429 
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Belfast, prehistoric urn discovered at, 
64; tooth of Elephas primigenius 
found at, 64 

Bell (Edward), “Abbey Church of 
Bernay,” 57-63 

Bell, communal, 367 

Bengal (Eastern), communal erection 
of houses in, 266 

— (hill-district), habitations of 
peoples in, 275; superstitions in, 275 

Benwell, inscribed altar found at, 176 

Bere, Roman station, 296 

Bere Heath, Roman camp at, 304 

Bergen, Finns of, 5, 7; Scottish settlers 
from, 5, 22 

Berkshire. See Beenham, Newbury, 
Padworth, Sulhampstead Abbots, 
Ufton 

Bermesplet, ancient Hampshire hun- 
dred, 290 

Bernay, abbey church of, 57-63 

Bewcastle, cross at, 381 

Bghais Mopghas (Karen tribe), habi- 
tations of, 275 

Binterne Veddahs. See Veddah 

Birdoswald, Roman station at, 87, 89 ; 
independence of station and wall 
at, 89 

Birthright. See Succession, Borough- 
English 

Births, fairy, 328-343 

Black-elk hunting, Feen tale, 203 

—" Forum, Roman remains at, 
29 

Blandford St. Mary, Roman remains 
at, 296 ; 

Blood vengeance among Greenlanders, 
284 

Bockley Dyke, Roman camp at, 304 

Bodo (Assam), agriculture of, 272; 
homes of, 272; succession among, 
272 

Boera (New Guinean tribe), 147 

Bohemian fairy-birth tale, 341 

Bolvelaunio (Christchurch), Roman 
station at, 304 

Bolvelaunium. See Poole 

Borcovicus, station on Roman wall, 
89, 92, 97 ; 

Borneo, couvade custom in, 308 

Borough, Saxon, a town with defen- 
sive works, 286 

Borough-English at Merdon, 291 

Boroughs in Hampshire, early, 286- 

291 
, early, communal life developed 
from Celtic remains, 287 

——, Five, confederation of, 440 

Borrowing theory, 216-222 

Boseberg, ancient Hampshire Hun- 
dred, 290 

Boveridge, Roman remains at, 296 
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Bowcombe, Roman camp at, 304 

Bowness, station on Roman wall at, 88 

Boyle (J. R.), “ Roman Wall : a Recon- 
sideration of its Problems”, 81-106, 
153-187 

Boyne, earth dwelling in district of, 
402, 406 

Bradley, inscribed stone relating to 
Hadrian found at, 159 

Bramley, coliberti at, 288 ; earthwork 
at, 288 

Brampton, Roman station at, 166 

Bran, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Branxholm, destruction of remains at, 
387 

Brass, sixteenth century, found at 
Lambourne, 70 

Brechin, Pict round tower, 189 ; fairy 
treasure at, 416 

Bricklayer’s effects, 1681, 311-312 

Brickwork, Roman, discovered at Bed- 
dington, 68 

Bridgeness, Roman sculptured stone 
discovered at, 430 

Bridport, Roman road and station at, 
296 

Brigantes, theory that Roman wall 
was built for protection against, 86, 
90, 97, 103 

Britain, Finn-men of, 1-26, 107-129, 


232 

British Dwarfs, 188-207 

Britons, early, represented nude in 
Roman sculpture, 430 ; savage cus- 
toms among, 431-432 

Broadway, Roman remains at, 296 

Broch, ruins of, discovered, 65 

Broches, Pictish, 192-193 

Brékpds (Tibetean tribe), dwellings 
of, 265 

Bronzes, Roman, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303 

Broughton, Domesday measures of 
land at, 136, 391 

—, coliberti at, 288 ; earthwork at, 
288 

Bruges, house demolition custom at, 


367 
Brugh Hill, stone circle at, 385 ; wall 


at, 387 

Buchester, site of Roman town, 296 

Buckinghamshire. See Wingrave, 
Wycombe 

Buckland Newton, Roman remains at, 
296 


Buckland Rings, earthworks at, 290 
Buckland Ripers, Roman cemetery 


at, 296 
Buddha’s Alms-dish, 79-80 
Buildings, Roman, 298, 299, 300, 302, 


303 
Bulbarrow, Roman camp at, 296 
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Burgate, coliberti at, 288 ; earthwork 
at, 288 

Burghclere, Hampshire early borough, 
287 ; coliberti at, 288 ; earthwork at, 
288 

Burgoor Hills tribes, dwellings of, 278 

Burhbote for repair of town enclosures, 
291 

3urial-place, Roman, discovered at 

Elvedon, 68 

Burmha, native dwellings in, 266; 
communal erection of, 266 

Burnhead, destruction of remains at, 


3°07 

Burray, Anglo-Saxon coins discovered 
at, 69 

Burrhed of Mercia, his visit to Rome, 
41 

Burrows (Montagu), “Antiquity of 
Cinque Port Charters,” 439-444 

Bursholder, Hampshire borough offi- 
cial, 289 

Bushmen, dwellings of, 259 


CAEREINION, church at, 388 

Caermarthenshire. See Cayo, Pen- 
carreg 

Caernarvonshire. See Beddgelert 

Caithness-shire, health charm in, 27 

Calwich, dissolution of monastery at, 
226 

Cambridgeshire, savagery in, 434 

—— See Limlowe Hill, Snailwell, Wil- 
burton 

Camps, Roman, 297, 298, 300, 301, 304 

Cannabalism among primitive Britons, 
427, 431 

Canoe, prehistoric, 
Dunston, 65 

Canopy-service of Cinque Ports, 373 

Cantabri, couvade custom among, 308 

Canterbury, Anglo-Saxon cathedral 
of, 49 ; 

——, recent researches in cathedral at, 
70; discovery of fresco in cathedral, 
72 

Canute, his visit to Rome, 41 

Caribs, dwellings of, 264; marriage 
among, 264; agriculture among, 
264 ; government of, 264 

Carlisle, Roman wall at, 100, 102 

— storage of muniments at, 381 

_ Nicobar, dwellings of people of, 
281 

Carraw, position of vallum and murus, 
near, 100 

Carvanburgh. See Procolitia 

Carvoran, station on Roman wall, 
84, 94, 99, 104 

——, altar found at, 162 

Castlecaereinion, church at, 388 

Castle Nick, mile castle at, 155, 156 


discovered at 
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Castle. See Mulgrave, Pickering 

Castra, Roman, in Dorsetshire, 296, 
297, 301 

Castra Stativa. See Dorchester 

Cathedrals. See Canterbury, Glasgow, 
Rochester, St. Alban’s, St. Germans, 
York 

Catrail, Picts’-work ditch, 185 ; con- 
dition of, 385 

Cattistock, Roman remains at, 297 

Cattle conjured from the sea by 
Finns, 4 

Cave-dwellings of Veddahs, 280 

Cawfields Crags, Roman mile-castle 
at, 92; inscribed stone found at, 159 

Cayo, “Y Gwyllied Cochion” of, 433, 
434 

Ceadwalla, visit to Rome of, 33 

Celt, prehistoric, found near Taymouth 
Castle, 65 

Celticcommunities, Anglo-Saxon com- 
munal life developed from, 287 

Celts represented nude in Roman 
sculpture, 430 

Cemeteries, Roman, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
301, 302, 303 

Cerne, Roman camp at, 304 

Ceylon, veddahs of, 280 

Chal Dun, Roman camp at, 304 

Chalikata Nishmees. See Midhis 

Chang, sacred house of Burmese 
village, 266 

Channel Islands, merman belief in, 
II 

Chapel Field, Roman wall near, 1o1 

Chapel Hill, Roman mile-castle, in- 
scribed stone found at, 161 

Charm, a Scotch health-, 27-28 

Charminster, Roman remains at, 297 

Charmouth, Roman station at, 297 

Cheselbourn, Roman remains at, 304 

Chess played by Highland savages, 21 

Chesterholm, station on Roman wall 
at, 84, 104,155, 160; inscribed stone 
found at, 160 

Chesters, station on Roman wall at, 
85, 88, 96 ; inscribed slab found at, 
17 

Chilcombe, Roman castrum at, 297 

Childbirth. See Couvade 

China, couvade custom in, 308 

— legends of fairy ingratitude in, 
33 

Chingford, payment to sheriff at, 225 

Christchurch,Roman terra-cotta figure 
of Mars found near, 69 

Church at Newcastle, discovery of 
ancient, 70 

Church Knowle, Roman nails at, 297 

Churches. See Caereinion, Castle- 
caereinion, Condicote St. Nicholas, 
Dalton-le-Dale, Edlingham, Elles- 
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Guildsfield, Houghton-le- 
Kerry, Kirkwhelpington, 
Lambourne, Llanfair, Llangurig, 
Llanidloes, Llanllurgan, Meifod, 
Montgomery, Newcastle, Newtown, 
Old Malton, Peaham, Redmarshall, 
Rossett, South Petherwyn, Welsh- 
pool, Whitburn, Wilton-le-Wear, 
Wingrave, Wycombe 

Cilurnum. See Chesters 

Cinque Port Charters, antiquity of, 
439-444 

Cinque Ports, custom of demolition of 
house of refuser of mayoralty, 366 ; 
organisation of government of, 371 ; 
origin of corporation, 439, 440 

Cists, Roman, discovered. See Coffins 

——, Roman, 68 

Clanship among African tribes, 265 

Clere. See Burgh-clere 

Clunie, unexplored vault in Castle-hill 
at, 412 

Clydesdale, Pict folk-tale in, 184 

Coal money, Roman, 301 

Cocklaw Castle, destruction of remains 
of, 387 

Coenred of Mercia, his visit to Rome, 


mere, 
Skerne, 


34 

Coffin, medizeval oak, discovered at 
Newcastle, 70 

——, Roman, discovered at Bristol, 68 

Coffins, Roman, found in Dorsetshire, 
296, 297 

Coimbatore (Burgoor Hills), villages 
in, 278 

Coins, Roman influence on Anglo- 
Saxon, 46 

—-, recent discoveries of, 73-74; 
Roman (in Walbrook), 295 ; Anglo- 
Saxon found at Burray, 69 ; mediz- 
val found at Newcastle, 70 

——, Roman, found in Dorsetshire, 
296-303 

Coker’s Frome, Roman coffin at, 297 

Colchester, dissolution of monastery 
at, 229 

Coldoch, Broch of, 406-408 ; fairy 
knowe at, 416, 417 

Coliberti on Hampshire manors, /emp. 
Domesday, 287, 288 

Colonsay, fairy traditions in, 414 

Comb in Scotch charms, use of, 28 

Combe Crag, inscription on, 172 

Commonable lands. See Lands, Com- 
monable 

Communal dwellings of Brékpds, 265 

— house demolition, 366-374 

Commune, application of French to 
Cinque Ports, 372, 441 

Communities, Anglo-Saxon village, 
234-235 

——, village, elements of, 424 
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Condercum, station on Roman Wall, 88 

— See Benwell 

Condicote. See St. Nicholas Condi- 
cote 

Coral used as personal ornament in 
Skye, 16 

Corfe castle, Roman remains at, 297 

Corfran, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Cornwall, archaic method of cooking 
practised in, 432 

— See Pavetone 

Corsica, couvade custom in, 308 

Corstorphine, legend that church was 
built by Picts at, 188 

Coulanges, Fustel de (obituary notice), 
231 

Court Leet of Swanborough, 22 

Couvade, Mr. Tylor’s views on, 308- 
310 

Craig Patrick, vitrified fort on, 415 

Craig-y-Ddinas, fairy dwellings at, 410 

Cranborne Chase, Roman remains at, 
297 

——~ ——, preservation of barbarous 
rights round, 435 

Cranbourne Castle, Roman remains at, 
297 

Creech Grange, Roman remains at, 297 

Cross-roads, custom of lighting fire at, 
on a death, 76 

Cruachan, building of fort at, 186 

Cruithné, division of Pechts, 201 

Crumhaugh, destruction of remains at, 
387 

Cumberland. See Bewcastle, Bowness, 
Brampton, Carlisle, Gosforth, 
Moresby, Newtown, Penrith, Threl- 
keld Knott, Walton House 

Cumbernauld, Roman sculptured stone 
found at, 430 

Currency by weight, 55 

Customs, conditions for survival of 
archaic, 422-438 

Cynfarch, Weish totemistic name, 152 

Cynfran, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Cyngen, Welsh totemistic name, 152 


DAH, Tibet, dwellings at, 265 

Dahomean villages, 264 

Dalton-le-Dele, unrestored church at, 
389 

Denbighshire. See Rossett 

Denmark, chambered mounds in. See 
Aagerup, Gillesbierg, Gudmanstrup, 
Gultebierg, Jerstose, Joegerspriis, 
Kundebye 

——, dwarf tales in, 396 

——, fairy-birth tales in, 330, 338 

——, Five Boroughs in, 371, 440 

Dentrecasteaux Island (Admiralty 

Isles), dwellings on, 281 
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Destruction of ancient monuments, 
380-390 

Devohaings, raised houses of, 266 

Dewlish, Roman remains at, 297 

Dhimdl (Assam), agriculture of, 272 ; 
houses of, 272 ; succession among, 
272 ; superstitions of, 272 

Dogs’ teeth worn as ornaments at 
Kerepo, 147 

Domesday measures of land, 391-392; 
tables for reckoning, 258 

— —, and modern criticism, 241- 
258 

~—, size of hide in, 242 

Domical vaulting at Bernay, 60 

Donegal, Finn-town in, 15 

Dorchester, Roman remains at, 297- 


300 

Dorsetshire, Roman remains in, 296- 
304 

Doune, castle on earth-house at, 411 

Dover, model of Cinque Ports organi- 
sation, 373 

Drayton, Domesday account of, 245 ; 
payment to sheriff at, 225 

Drumburgh, Roman terminal station 
at, 87, 97 

Drummond Hill. 
Castle 

Dug-outs found in Scotland, 21 

Dumfrieshire. See Brugh Hill 

Dungeon Camp. See Buckland New- 
ton 

Dunstanborough Castle, building of, 
ascribed to Picts, 185 

oe, prehistoric canoe found at, 

5 

Duntish, Roman remains at, 300 

Duodecimal system, Teutonic, 314 

Durham, inscribed stone relating to 
Hadrian in Chapter Library at, 158 

Durham, county of. See Dalton-le- 
Dale, Dunston, Houghton-le-Skerne, 
Neville’s Cross, Peaham, Redmar- 
shall, Whitburn, Wilton-le-Wear 

Durnovaria. See Dorchester 

Dwarf stories, Scottish, 396, 398; Da- 
nish, 396; Lincolnshire, 398 

Dwarfs, British, 188-207 

See “Finn-Men of Britain”, 

1-26, 107-129; and ‘“ Earth-houses 

and their Inhabitants”, 393-421 


See Taymouth 





EADWULENESS, payment to sheriff and 
hundredman at, 224 

Earth-houses and their Inhabitants, 
393-421 

Earthworks, Roman (Dorsetshire), 303 

Eastbourne, prehistoric urn discovered 
at, 65 

Eastbury Down, Roman camp at, 304 

Eastern Romances (review), 305-307 

















Eda, Isle of. See Orkney 

Edinburgh, fairy - dwelling tradition 
connected with Arthur’s Seat at, 410 

Edlingham, unrestored church at, 389 

Elephas primigenius, tooth of, dis- 
covered at Belfast, 64 

Ellesmere, restoration of church, 72 

Elton (Charles), “ Historical Research 
in France”, 208-215 

Elvedon, Roman burial-place dis- 
covered at, 68 

Ely, contribution to Peter’s pence from 
diocese of, 45 

Emsworth, Roman pavement at, 300 

Encampments, Roman. See Camps, 
Roman 

England, use of long hundred in, 313- 


327 

English villages, surnames of, 233-240 

Eriligarus, agriculture of, 276 ; dwell- 
ings of, 276; succession among, 276 

Eskdalemuir, remains of stone circles 
at, 38 

Eskimo, dwellings of, 282-284 

—, , resemblance of Picts’ houses 
to, 126-127 

——, identity of, with Finns of Ork- 
ney, 7 

——,, Norse visit to (eleventh century), 
411 

Essex, payments to officers of manors 
in, 224-225 

See Barling, Beauchamp, Col- 
chester, Eadwulfness, Heybridge, 
Lambourne, Littlebury, Navestock, 
Norton, Runwell, Tillingham, Wick- 
hain 

Evie, earth-houses at, 402 

Exchequer, Norman, 78-79 








FAIRIES, connection between, and 
Finns and Picts, 199 
Fairy births and human midwives, 328- 


343 
—— food, abstention from, 330, 332, 
333, 336, 342 
Farmsteads, common, at Newbury, 359 
Feen and Finn, identity of, 117 
folk-tales, 202, 204, 205 
Feens, weapons of the ancient, 120 
See Finns 
Feinne, land of the (in Scotland), 112 
Feudalism in France, 231-213 
Fibulz, Roman, 297, 298, 301, 302, 303 
Fines for non-acceptance of office, 
antiquity of, 370 
Finland, Shetland visitants from, 5, 6 
Finn-men of Britain, 1-26, 107-129,232 
——, Gaelic term for dwarf, 122; 
Shetland term for sea-monsters, 3 
——, name used in Scotland as syno- 
nym for sorcerer, 119 
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Finnish, philological remains of, in 
Scotland, 111 

Finn-men, in Britain, 1-26, 107-129, 
190, 191, 192, 195, 196, 197, 199, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 232; Clydesdale Finn 
tale, 184; connection of fairies with, 
199; sea-cattle myths of, 4; magic 
skin, I, 3, 4, 5 Es 

— See Dwarfs, British, 188-207 ; 
and Earth-houses and their inhabit- 
ants, 393-421 

Fire myths, Lithuanian, 142 

Fires lighted at cross-roads upon a 
death, 76 

Fish driven away by appearance of 
Finns, 6 

Five Boroughs, Danish confederation, 
371, 440 

Flint implements discovered in Sligo, 
378 \ 

Folk -lore, importance of institutional 
archeology in study of, 446 

tales. See King and his four 
Ministers, Rose of Bakdwalé 

Fomorians, Gaelic tradition concern- 
ing, 116 

Fontmel, Roman matrix of spear at, 








300 
Food, refusal of fairy, 330, 332, 333; 
336, 342 ; 
Fordingtor, Roman remains at. 
Dorchester 
Foreigners, school of, in Rome, 35 
Forfarshire. See Brechin 
Forres, condition of Sweno’s stone at, 


See 


39° |. 
Forteviot, tomhan at, 416 
Forth, valley of, unexplored earth- 
dwellings in, 404 
Foster (J. J.), ‘Roman Remains in 
Dorsetshire”, 296-304 
Frampton, Roman pavement at, 300 
France, feudalism in, 211-213 
historical research in, 208-215 
Fresco, discovery of twelfth century, 
in Canterbury cathedral, 72 
Frome camp. See Dorchester 
Fulton, peel tower at, 385, 387 
Funeral customs among the Basques, 





76 
Fustel de Coulanges (obituary notice), 
231 


GAIRLOCH, dwarf tradition at, 402 ; 
earth-dwellings at, 405 

Galloway, residence of Picts in, 187 ; 
Ugrian stock in, 16 

Galloway, Mull of, last Pict stronghold, 
205 

Gambia, tribes of the. 
Severes, Barbecins 


See Geloffes, 
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Garos, houses of, 267 ; Padam tribe of, 
268 

Gascon fairy-birth tales, 332 

Gascony, jurats of, 368 ; communal 
house demolition in, 369 

Gaster (Dr. M.), “ Gothic Inscription 
from Land of Ulfilas”, 51-56 

Gawra, battle of, 114-115, 203 

Geldable hide (Domesday), 244 

Geloffes, dwellings of, 262 

Gelt, written rock of, inscription on, 
164, 166, 167-169, 171 

Gelt valley, inscription on rock in, 173 

German fairy-birth tale, 341 

German (Isle of Man), inscribed stones 
in, 382 

Gifts, retention of fairy, 341, 342, 343 

Gillesbierg, chambered mound at, 420 

Gittée (A.), “Die Hochzeitbraiiche der 
Esten und einiger anderer finnisch- 
ugrischer V6lkerschaften in Ver- 
gieichung mit denen der indoger- 
manischen Vélker” (review), 452-454 

Glamorganshire. See Craig-y-Ddinas 

Glass, Roman, 298, 299, 303 

Glasgow Cathedral, legend of its build- 
ing by Picts, 189 

Glastonbury, dissolution of monastery 
at, 229 

Glenalmond, Pictish beliefs i1:, 192 

Glenlyon, aboriginal buildings in, 192 

Glennie (J. S. Stuart), ‘“ Borrowing 
Theory”, 216-222 

Glenshee, Pictish belief in, 192 

Gloucestershire. See Condicote St. 
Nicholas, Lydney Park 

Gold Coast, notes from Parliamentary 
papers on, 149-151 

Goldilands, peel tower at, 385, 387 

Gomme (G. L.), “ Notes on Primitive 
Residences”, 259-285 ; “ Conditions 
for Survival of Archaic Customs”, 
422-438; “The Viking Age” (re- 
view), 454-457 

Gosforth, cross at, 381 

Gosport, same as early borough of 
Alverstoke, 289 

Gothic inscription from land of Ulfilas, 


51-56 

Graham’s Dyke. See Antonine Wal! 

Grantown, reindeer heads on monu- 
mental stone at, 203 

Gratitude, in troll stories, 336, 337, 339 

Grave, prehistoric, found near North 
Ballachulish, 65 

Greenland, dwellings in, 283 ; kinship 
rules in, 284 

Ground, superstitions against breaking 
fresh, among people of Bengal Hill 
district, 275 ‘ 

Gudmandstrup, chambered mounds 
at, 420 


Index. 


Guiana, couvade custom in, 308 

Guild, Merchant, non - existent in 
Cinque Ports, 372, 441 

Guilsfield, church at, 388 

Gultebierg. chambered mounds at, 421 

Gussage Cow Down, Roman station, 
Vindogladia, 300 

Gwrfarch, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Gwrgeneu, Welsh totemistic name, 
1g2 

Gwrgi, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Gwyngeneu, Welsh totemistic name, 
152 


HABITANCUM, Roman station, inscrip- 
tion referring to Severus found at, 
170; restoration of, 182 

Hadrian, inscriptions relating to, in 
connection with the Roman Wall, 
153, 154, 158, 159, 162 

-~—, part of, in building Roman Wall, 
82, 83, 88, 89, 91, 93, 96, 104, 105 

Haiarn-gen, Welsh totemistic name, 


152 

Hall Court Wood, Roman potter’s 
kiln discovered ai, 59 

Halstock, Roman pavement at, 300 

Halton Chesters, station on Roman 
Wall at, 84, 88, 96, 104 

Hambledon, early Hampshire borough, 
289 

Hampshire, early boroughs in, 286- 
291 

—— See Alton, Alverstoke, Andover, 
Barton-Stacey, Basingstoke, Ber- 
mesplot, Boseberg, Botley, Bramley, 
Broughton, Buckland Rings, Bur- 
gate, Burghclere, Christchurch, 
Clere, Gosport, Hail Court Wood, 
Hambledon, Houghton, Jernes- 
burgh, London Hill, Lymington, 
Maneberg, Mantesberg, Merdon. 
Meonstoke, Odiham, Ormsey, Som- 
borne, Southampton, Thraxton, 
Wallop, Westover, Wherwell, Win- 
chester 

Hamworthy, Roman station, Morinio, 
300 

Hand-piercing custom at Kerepo, 147 

Harlow Hill, position of murus and 
vallum near, IOI 

Harness, Roman (horse’s bit), 297 

Harris, diminutive size of inhabitants 
of, 16 

Hartland (E. Sidney), “ Fairy Births 
and Human Midwives,” 328-343 

Hawick, stone pillars near, 385 

Hawick Moat, condition of, 385 

Hawick Muir, hero’s grave at, con- 
dition of, 385 ; bastel house at, 385; 
tumuli at, 386; Norman bridge at, 
387 ; tower, destruction of, 387 
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Hayward, warden of Newbury com- 
mon-fields, 363 

Headboroughs, duties of, 225 

Health charm, Scotch, 27-28 

Heapstown, cromleac at, 377 

Heart, turning the, (Scotch health 
charm), 27-28 

Hearth-penny. See Peter’s Pence 

Hebrides, Finnish population of, 15, 
112 

——,, fishing tribute exacted in, 18 

See Barra, Colonsay 

Heddon-on-the-Wall, Roman wall at, 
92, IOI 

Hedges (town fence), burhbote for 
repair of, 291 

Henry VIII and the English monas- 
teries (review), 226-230 

Hertfordshire. See St. Alban’s 

Hervey Islands, fairy-food legend in, 


335 

Hexham, dissolution of monastery at, 
227 

——,, inscribed slab used in construc- 
tion of Wilfred’s crypt at, 162 

Heybridge, payment to sheriff and 
hundredman at, 224 

Highlands, Notes from the North, 27- 
31 

High Rochester, destruction of Roman 
tombs near, 389 

High Shield, Roman wall at, 92 

Hill-houses. See Earth-houses 

Hill Miris (Assam tribe), habitations 
of, 274; polyandry among, 274. 
See Miris 

Hill Nishmees, habitations of, 274; 
succession among, 275 

Hodhill, Roman remains at, 300 

Holybush Down, Roman camp at, 304 

Horchester, Roman remains at, 300 

Horton, Roman remains at, 300 

Hot Bank, Roman wall at, 93, 155 

Houghton, burgesses of, 288 

Houghton -le- Skerne, __unrestored 
church at, 389 

House demolition, communal, 366-374 

Housesteads, inscribed stone found in 
mile-castle at, 160 

Howfolk, robbery of, by Danes, 197-198 

Howman Law, prehistoric camp on, 
386 ; stone avenue on, 385 

Howpasley, destruction of tower at, 
387 

Hoywgi, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Hundred, varying size of, 239 

—— and township, convergence of, 239 

—— (long) and its use in England, 
313-327 5 460-464 

Hundredmen, payments to, 224 

Hundreds, certain British, take their 
names from burghs, 290 


Hunnum. See Halton Chesters 
Hypocausts, Roman, 299, 303 


IBERIAN race, dominions of the early, 
209 

Ibernium. See Kingston Down 

Iceniana, Via. See Woodyates 

Ilford, allowance to headborough, 225 

Images of Malayalies, 280 

Implements, Roman, 297, 298, 299, 
300, 301, 303 

Ina, King of the West Saxons, founds 
Schola Anglorum, 37 

India, couvade custom in, 308 

Interments, Roman. See Cemeteries, 
Roman 

Inverness, tomhan at, 414-415 ; Picts’ 
burgh at, 415 

Inverness-shire, health charm in, 27 

——— See Aviemore, Badenoch, Crag 
Patrick, Rothiemurchus 

Ireland, breasts elongated of women 
in, in 17th century, 429 

——, cannabalism in, 427 

——,, curraghs used in, 13-14 

, customs, early savage in, 430, 431 
, dress of women in 17th century, 

428 

——,, fairy-birth tale in, 338 

-——, Feens of, 113, 114, 121 

——, formation of, favourable to con- 
tinuance of archaic customs, 427 

——, nudity among primitive inhabi- 
tants of, 428 

—, Picts in, 195, 198 

——, savage state of in 16th and 17th 
centuries, 422-4 

——, sleeping arrangements primitive 
in, 429 

—-, tattooing in, 430 

Irthing, position of vallum and murus 
near, 100 

Irulas. See Eriligarus 

Isca Dumnoniorum. See Dorchester 

Islay, fairy legends at, 404 


JACOBS (Joseph), ‘ Buddha’s Alms- 
dish” (letter), 79-80 

Jarrow, Roman inscribed stone used 
in church at, 162 

Jed (Teviotdale), cave dwellings at, 
385 

Jedburgh, ancient bridge at, 387; 
tumuli near, opening of, 385 ; Abbey 
of, restoration of, 385; Roman camp 
at, 386 

Jernesburgh. See Buckland Rings 

Jerslése, chambered mounds near, 421 

Jewish fairy-birth tale, 330, 341 

Joegerspriis, chambered mounds near, 
420 

Joggling at Bernay, 62 
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Jordan Hill. See Preston 

Judith of Brittany founds abbey of 
Bernay, 57 

Junior right. See Borough English 

—— —— among Khotas, 279; Sing- 
phos, 273; Todas, 277 

Jurat of Cinque Ports, 366, 441. See 
Mayor 

Jurby, Runic monument at, 382 





KADENDON, payment to sheriff at, 22 

Kalevala, new views on, 141-146 

Kalo (New Guinea) harvest thanks- 
giving ceremonies, 149 

Kandahar, Buddha’s alms-bowl at, 80 

Karen tribes, houses of, 270; agricul- 
ture of, 270 ; succession among, 270 

— See Bghais Mopghas 

Karrigi, South Greenland public 
dwellings, 283 

Kasen villages, houses in, 270 

Kayaks used in Scotland, 13, 14 

Kendal, preservation of records at, 387 

Kenesworth, payment to sheriff at, 22 

Kenilworth -Castle, tradition of its 
being built on fairy knowe, 409 

Kenneth of Scotiand, his victory over 
the Picts, 187 

Kent. See Barham, Canterbury, 
Maidstone,  Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne, Rochester, Tenterden 

Kerepo (New Guinea), piercing left 
hand at, 147 ; sundown procession 
at, 147 

Kerepunites, animal language, tale of, 
148 

Kerry, church at, 388 

Kettlester, embalmment of Ketill- 
Finn at, 110 

Key, Roman bronze, discovered near 
Threxton, 69 

Khotas (Nilagiris tribe), dwellings of, 
279; handicrafts of, 279 ; succession 
among, 279 

Khyeng villages, houses of, 267 ; mar- 
riage among, 267 

Kilbrandon, fairy legends at, 404 

Kildrummy, earth-houses at, 393 

Kimmeridge, Roman coal-money at, 


oI 
vinsaiin, Island of (Cyclades), fairy- 
birth tale in, 340 
King and his four ministers, Tamil 
tale, 305 
Kingship, succession to, in Ashanti, 150 
Kingston, allowance to headborough, 
22 
Kingston Down, Roman station at, 301 
Kinship rules in South Greenland, 284 
Kirantis (Himalayan tribe), agriculture 
of, 273; houses of, 273; polygamy 
among, 273 ; succession among, 273 
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Kirk Andreas, Runic monument at, 382 

Kirk Braddon, preservation of cross at, 
382, 383 

Kirk Bride, Runic monument at, 382 

Kirkcudbright, considered Pict-land, 


187 

Kirkcudbrightshire. See Kircudbright 

Kirk Michael, preservation of cross at, 
382 ; Runic monuments at, 382, 383 

Kirk Onchan,Runic monuments at, 382 

Kirkwall, Pict’s house near, 126 

Kirkwhelpington, unrestored church 
at, 389 

Korumbas (Nilagiris tribe), agricul- 
ture of, 276; dwellings of, 276; 
nomadism amongst, 276 

Kundebye, chambered mounds near, 
420 


LAIRG, tomhan at, 405 

Lambert’s Castle, Roman castrum at, 
301 

Lambourne, discovery of ancient brass 
at, 70 

Lambs, Scotch omens connected with, 


29 

Lamps, stone, of Picts, 193, 391-392 

——, similarity between Pictish and 
Eskimo, 128 

Lanarkshire. See Clydesdale 

Land, Domesday measures of, 130-140; 
391-392 

table for calculating, 258 

Lands, commonable lot meads and, 
343-365 

, reallotment of, at Sulhampstead 
Abbots, 345 

Laon, house demolition customs at, 368 

Lapland, magic in, 11 

Lappmark, fairy-birth tale in Swedish, 
328, 342 

Law, personal character of early, 436 

Lead, use of in Scotch health-charm, 27 

Legayre, crosses in parish of, 384 

Leigh, Roman castrum at, 301 

Lenthay, Roman pavement at, 301 

Lewes, list of effects of a bricklayer in, 
311-312 

Limerick, traditions of Fierna in, 200 

Limlowe Hill, destruction of ancient 
monument at, 380 

Lincoln, contribution of Peter’s pence 
from diocese of, 45 

Lincolnshire. See Thorpe 

Linlithgowshire. See Bridgeness 

Liscombe, Roman remains at, 301 

Lithuanian fire-myths, 142 

Littleberry, taxation of, 245 

Littleport, computation of work for 
money-rent, 246 

Llanfair, church at, 388 

Llangurig, church at, 388 
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Llanidloes, church at, 388 

Llanllugan, church at, 388 

Llewfarch, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Llewfran, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Lochlan, limits of, 116, 117 

Lonan, crosses in parish of, 384 

Longbredy, Roman fibulz at, 301 

Long hundred. See Hundred, Long 

London. See Walbrook 

London Hill, fortified lines at, 291 

Lord, change of, causing change of 
manorial names, 237 

Lot, apportionment of land by, 344 

Lot meads and commonable lands, 
343-365 

Lotting-books (Sulhampstead Abbots), 
extracts from, 346-357 

Low Winshield, Roman wall at, 93 

Luck, Scotch omens of, 29 

Lulworth Castle, Roman 
statue at, 301 

Lydney Park, tesselated pavement 
showing coracles found at, 431 

Lyme, Roman station at, 301 

—— See Up Lyme 

Lyminge, basilica at, 388 

Lymington, earthworks near, 290 

Lynch Hill, Alton, beaver’s bones dis- 
covered at, 64 

Lyndon, plena terra of, 247 


metallic 


MACRITCHIE (David), “ Finn-men of 
Britain”, 1-26, 107-129; “ British 
Dwarfs”, 188-207; ‘ Earth-houses 
and their Inhabitants”, 393-421 

Maelgwn, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Maes-how, earth-house at, 394, 398-402 

Magna. See Carvoran 

Magna Shelford, landholders in (1277), 
255 

Maiden Castle, Roman remains at, 301 

Maiden Newton, Roman pavement at, 
301 

Maidstone, Jurats of, 442 

Maitland (F. W.) “Surnames of Eng- 
lish Villages”, 233-240; “ Domes- 
day Measures of Land” (letter), 391- 


392 

Maiwar Bhils, houses of, 269; agri- 
culture of, 269 ; succession among, 
270 

Malayalies (Southern Indian tribe), 
agriculture of, 280; dwellings of, 
279 ; sawney-houses of, 280 ; super- 
Stitions of, 280 

Malew, Scandinavian cross in parish 
of, 384 

Mamp, chambered mounds near, 421 

— See Mangelbierg, Steensbierg 

Man, Isle of, descent traced from 
Merfolk in, 10 

—— —, fairy-birth tales in, 331 
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Man, Isle of, suzerainty of Scandinavia 
over, 25 

—— See Axbury, Ballaugh, German, 
Jurby, Kirk Andreas, Kirk Braddon, 
Kirk Bride, Kirk Michael, Kirk 
Onchan, Legayre, Lonan, Malew, 
Marown, Maughold, Onchan, Pat- 
rick, Peel, Rushen, St. Germans, 
St. John’s, Santon, Tynwald 

Maneberg, ancient Hampshire hun- 
dred, 2 

Mangelbierg, 
near, 420 

Manor, change of name on succession 
of fresh lord, 237 

Mantesberg, ancient Hampshire hun- 
dred, 290 

Marnhill, Roman remains at, 301 

Mars, terra-cotta figure of, found near 
Christchurch, 69 

Masson (Donald), “ Notes from the 
North Highlands”, 27-31 

Maternal relationship among African 
tribes, 265 

Matriarchalism, theory of Archaian, 
219 

Maughold, Runic monuments at, 382 

Maumbury Rings. See Dorchester, 297 

Mayor of Cinque Ports, demolition of 
house for refusal to serve as, 366 

Mbondemo (New Zealand tribe), dwell- 
ings of, 262 

Measures of land, Domesday, 130-140; 
391-392 . 

— See Hundred, Long, and its use 
in England, 313-327 

Medeshamstede. See Peterborough 

Medizval remains, recent discoveries 
of, 70-73, ; 

Medicine, Finnish magic, 3 

Meeting-houces, public, Alaska, 283 

Meifod, church at, 388 

Melbury Abbas, Roman remains at, 
301 

Melcombe Horsey, Roman remains at, 
301 

Membury Rings. See Dorchester, 297 

Men, special habitations for on Ad- 
miralty Islands, 282 ; among Garos, 
267; among Padams, 268 

Menteith, Doune of, 417, 418 

Meonstoke, coliberti at, 288; earth- 
work at, 288 

Merchant-guild. See Guild-merchant 

Merdon borough, English at, 291 

Merfolk, descent traced from, in Man, 
Isle of, 10; in Wales, Io 

Mermaid myth at Scurmore, 375-376 

Merovingians, feudal system of, 212- 
213; succession to kingship of, 


chambered mounds 


21 
Midhis, Cassam tribe, blood-fueds 
I] 
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among, 274; government of, 274 ; 
habitations of, 274; succession 
among, 274 
Midlothian. See Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh 
Midwives, human, fairy births and, 328- 


34. 

Migvie (Cromar), earth-house at, 393 

Mikars, platform-dwellings of, 269 ; 
agricultural implements of, 269 

Milborne, Roman camp at, 301 

Milbourne Down, Roman camp at, 304 

Mile-castles of Roman wall, 81, 90, 92 

Milking Gap, inscribed stone found in, 
mile-castle at, 155-157 

Milton Abbey, Roman bronze disc at, 
301 

Milton - next - Sittingbourne, Anglo- 
Saxon remains found at, 70 

Miris, agriculture of, 272 ; houses of, 
267, 272 ; superstitions of, 272 

See Hill Miris 

Monarchy, succession to, under Mero- 
vingians, 213 

Monasteries, risings in defence of, 227 

Money (W.), “Lot Meads and Com- 
monable Lands”, 344-365 

Money thrown from ships to prevent 
injury from marine animals, 3 

Mongoloid races in Britain, 21, 23, 25, 
119 

Montgomery, church at, 388 





Montgomeryshire. See Caereinion, 
Castle Caereinion, Guildsfield, 


Kerry, Llanfair, Llangurig, Llanid- 
loes, Llanllugan, Newtown, Welsh- 


pool 

Monuments, destruction of ancient, 
380-390 

Moresby, inscribed stone found at, 
156 


Morfran, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Morgeneu, Welsh totemistic name, 152 

Moridunum. See Wareham 

Morinio. See Hamworthy 

Morionum. See Wareham 

Moot of township, not a tribunal, 234 

Mottas, Korumbas villages, 276 

Mousa, earth-house at, 394, 395 

Mulgrave Castle, folk-tales connected 
with, 206 

Mumpshall, position of Roman wall 
at, 100 

Mund, kinship group of the Todas, 276 


NAAD, Malayaly village, 280 

Nagas, agriculture of, 271 ; houses of, 
271 

Names in Wales, quasi-totemistic per- 
sonal, 152 

Nandayi, Khyeng chief, succession to, 
267 


L niex. 


Navestock, payment to sheriff and 
hundredman at, 224 

Necklets worn in New Guinea, 147 

Newbury, common farmsteads at, 359; 
corporation of, enclosure of com- 
mon fields by, 360, 365 ; court baron 
of, 361 

Neville’s Cross, discovery of coins near, 
73°74 

Newcastle, discovery of ancient church 
at, 70 

, inscribed stone relating to Had- 

rian in museum at, 158, 161 

, Roman station built by Hadrian 
at, 87, 97, 102 

New Guinea, notes from Parliamen- 
tary papers on, 147-151 

, primitive residences in, 265 

Newstead, near Melrose, destruction 
of Roman remains at, 387 

Newtown, position of Roman murus 
and vallym near, IOI 

, ruins of old church at, 388 

New Zealand, fairy-food legend in, 

















native dwellings, 262 

Nicobar Islands. See Car Nicobar 

Nilagiris tribes. See Erilegaru, Kor- 
umbas, Todas, Khotas, Soligaru, 
Palnis, Malayalies 

Nilgala Veddahs. See Veddahs 

Noirt, commune of, 373 

Nishmees. See Hill Nishmees 

Norfolk. See Elvedon, Threxton 

Normandy, commune in, 368 

Northamptonshire, hundred in, 321 

North Highlands, notes from, 27-31 

Northumberland, Pict traditions in, 
195 

— See Birdoswald, Carran, Cawfield 
Crag, Dunstanborough, Edlingham, 
Harlow Hill, Heddon-on-the- Wall, 
Hexham, High Rochester, High 
Shield, Hotbank, Irthing, Kirk- 
whelpington, Low Winshield, Milk- 
ing Gap, Newcastle, Poltross Burn, 
Rutchester, Sewingshields, Tipalt, 
Twice Brewed 

Norton, payment to hundredman at, 
224 

Norway, annual Scottish tribute to, 25 

—+-, Finns in, 2, 4 

Notchlegh, Yacoute village, 284 

Nutt (Alfred), “New Views on the 
Kalevala”, 141-146; “Finn-men of 
Britain”, 232 (letter); “Grundriss 
der Germanischen Philologie her- 
ausgegeben von Herm. Paul” (re- 
view), 448; “Lohengrin” (review), 
449-450; “Sixty Folk-tales from 
exclusively Slavonic Sources” (re- 
view), 450-452 
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OpbITUARY—Fustel de Coulanges, 231 

Odiham, Hampshire early borough, 
28 

Offa of Essex, his visit to Rome, 34 

Offa II, foundation of Peter’s pence 
by, 38 

Old Malton priory church, restoration 
of, 72 

Onchan, Runic monuments at, 382, 
383 

Orkney. See Burra, Burray, Evie, 
Maes-how, Stronsa, Westra 

——, Finn-men in, 5 

——., Finns’ town in, 15 

Ornaments, Roman, 297, 298, 300, 301, 
302, 303 

Ower Heath, Roman camp at, 304 


PADAM tribes, houses of, 268 ; agricul- 
ture of, 268 ; clan marriages of, 269 ; 
government of, 268 

-adworth, rights of parish of, 346 

Palermo, fairy-birth tale at, 339 

Palmer (A. N.), “ Quasi-totemistic 
Personal Names in Wales” (letter), 


152 

Patrick (I. of Man), 384 

Parliamentary Papers, notes from, 
Gold Coast, 149-151; New Guinea, 
147-148 

Pasture, common, at Newbury, 359 

Pavements, Roman, 296, 297, 298, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 303 

Pavetone, area of, 138, 254, 391 

Peaham, unrestored church at, 389 

Pearl shells worn as ornaments at 
Kerepo, 147 

Pechts. See Picts 

Peel, Runic monument at, 382, 383 

, castle and cathedral, condition of, 
382 

Pehts. See Picts 

Pelasgians, location of, 209 

Pell (O. C.), “Domesday Measures 
and Modern Criticism,” 241-257 ; 
“Long Hundred,” 460-464 

Pencarreg, “ Y Gwyllied Cochion” of, 
433-434 

Pennsylvania, settlement of Finns in, 
2 

Penrith, giants’ grave at, 381 

Pentlands, iand of the Picts, 186 

Personal names in Wales, quasi-tote- 
mistic, 152 

Perthshire. See Aberfoyle, Abernethy, 
Clunie, Doune, Glenlyon, Glen- 
almond, Glenshee, Taymouth 

Peterborough, vows to visit Rome 
permitted to be paid by visiting, 33 

Peter’s pence, collection of, 44; value 
of, 45; origin of, 42 





Petriana. See Walton House 

Pyls Dun. See Pillesdon 

Phallic emblems among the Basques, 
76 

Picardy, fairy-birth tale of, 332, 336 

, origin of Cinque Ports govern- 
ment derived from, 371, 440 

Pickering Castle, folk-tale connected 
with, 206 

Picts, dwarfish people, 122-125, 185, 
188, 395, 396 

——,, fairies connected with, 199 

——, Feens, identification with, 118 

——., houses of, 126, 193 

—, — See Earth-houses 

— in Scottish army, 187 

——, Kenneth conquers, 187 

——,, lamps (stone) of, 193 

——, Roman wall erected by aid of, 
185 

——, works ascribed to, 186 

Pile platform system of building in 
Further India, 267 

Pillesdon, Roman castrum at, 301 

Place-names, English village, 235-239 

Ploughlands, size of Domesday, 131 

Point Darrow, public dwellings at, 283 

Polyandry among Hill Miris, 274 

Polygamy among Admiralty islanders, 
282; Africans (equatorial), 265 

Poltross Burn, position of Roman wall 
and vallum at, 100 

Pomeranian fairy-birth tale, 337 

Pons AZlii. See Newcastle 

Poole, Roman station at, 301 

Portland, Roman remains at, 301 

Pottery, prehistoric, discovered at 
Stow, 65-68 

, Roman, recently discovered, 69 

found in Walbrook, 295 

‘ , , Dorsetshire, 296, 297, 

298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303 

Potter’s kiln, Roman, found at Hall 
Court Wood, 69 

Potter’s wheel, Roman, 296 

Poundbury. See Dorchester 

Preston, Dorsetshire, Roman remains 
at, 301-302 

Primitive residences, notes on, 259- 
285 

Primogeniture among Singphos, 273 

Procession at sundown at Kerepo, 147 

Procolitia, station on Roman Wall, 88 ; 
inscribed stone found at, 161 

Promiscuity among Andaman Island- 
ers, 281; among primitive Irish, 427 

Pulnis, Lower (Southern India), walled 
villages of, 279 

Puncknoll, Roman coins at, 302 

Purbeck, Isle of, Roman remains in, 
302 

Purification, Khotan house for, 279 
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RADIPOLE, Roman remains at, 302 

Rampisham, Roman pavement at, 302 

Raven, rook or, 152 

Reading, dissolution of monastery at, 
229 

—, “lotlands” held by Corporation 
of, 345 

Redesdale, continuance of early cus- 
toms in, 433 

Redmarshall, unrestored church at, 
389 

Renfrewshire. See Glasgow 

Residences, notes on primitive, 259- 
285 

Retrospect and prospect, 445-447 

Rings, Roman, 297, 298, 302, 303 

Roads, Roman, 296, 299, 303 

Roche Abbey, dissolution of, 229 

Rochester Cathedral, apse discovered 
in, 69 

Rodiya villages, 280 

Roman remains recently discovered, 
68-69 

— —, in Dorsetshire, 296-304 

—, at Bristol, 68 

Roman Wall, a reconsideration of its 

problems, 81-106, 153-187 
, builders of, 82-83 ; ascribed 

in Northumbria to the Picts, 185 

—— ——, destruction of, 389 

—— ——, historical evidence regard- 
ing, 173-183 

, murus and vallum, rela- 

tion of, to, 91-106 

» quarry inscriptions relating 
to, 164-173 

— —,, slabs (inscribed) relating to, 
153-164 

—— ——, stations on, 84-91 

—— —~, vallum of, 91-106 

Romances, Eastern (review), 305-307 

Rome, Anglo-Saxons at, 32-50 

Rome-penny. See Peter’s Pence 

Rome-scot. See Peter’s Pence 

Romsey, freemen of, 288 

Ronaldshay, Halfdan’s mound at, 109 

Rook or Raven, 152 

——, Scotch omens connected with, 
30 

Roro (New Guinean tribe), 147 

Rose of Bakawalé, 306 

Rossett Church, restoration of, 72 

Ross-shire, health-charm in, 27 

— See Gairloch 

Rothiemurchus, “hollow hill” of, 411, 


413 
Round (J. H.), “Norman Exchequer” 
(letter), 78-79; “Domesday Mea- 
sures of Land,” 130-140 (letter), 391; 
“Hundred of Swanborough,” 223- 
“Communal House Demoli- 
tion,” 366-374 


225; 


Index. 


Roxburghshire. See Ale, Ancrum, 
Branxholm, Hawick, Jedburgh 

Roye, house demolition custom at, 367 

Rubezahl legend, 141-142 

Rule (Teviotdale), cave dwellings at, 
385; Roman roadway at, 386; hos- 
pital at, 387 

Runic crosses in Isle of Man, 381-384 

—— inscription on bracteata found at 
Petroasa, 52 

Runwell, payment to sheriff and hund- 
man at, 224 

Rushen, crosses in parish of, 384 

Rushmore. See Woodcuts 

Russia, Finns in, 2 

Rutchester, Roman wall near, 100 


SAFFESTER, Picts’ house at, 123 

St. Alban’s, restoration of abbey, 380 

St. John’s, Isle of Man, Runic monu- 
ment at, 382 

St. Nicholas Condicote, restoration of 

' church, 71 

Salt, smuggling of, in Scotland, 30 

Sampo, quest of, 144 

Sandon, payment to sheriff at, 224 

Sandwich, house demolition custom 
at, 367, 370 

Santon, cross in parish of, 384 

Sawney-houses. See Malayalies 

Saxia, Anglo-Saxon quarter of Rome, 
36 ; destruction by fire of, 40 

Saxon boroughs involved defensive 
works, 286 

Saxonia. See Saxia 

Scandinavia, Fe ns of, 203 

Schola Saxonum, duties of, 39; re- 
leased from tolls, 42; hospital 
erected on site of, 42; supported 
by Peter’s-pence, 44 

Scotland, cannabalism in, 430 

——, Finns in, 9 

—, suzerainty of Scandinavia over, 25 

Scurmore, mermaid legend at, 375, 376 

——, megaliths at, 377 

Seal myths in Shetland, 1, 3, 4 

Sealskins, Finn boats made of, 6 

Seat, prohibition from using fairy, 332 

Seaton (R. C.), “ Mr. Tylor’s Views on 
the Couvade” (letter), 308-310 

Segedunum, Roman wall at, 17 

Senegal, tribes of the. See Barbecins, 
Geloffes, Severes 

Serfdom (quasi-) of Soligaru tribe, 278 

Serpent worship among African tribes, 
265 

Servants, common, of Burgoor Hills 
tribes, 278 

Severes, dwellings of, 262 

- work of, on the Roman Wall 
82, 93, 166, 175, 177 

Sewingshields, oman wall near, 94,99 
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Sheep, omens connected with. See 
Lambs 
Sherborne, Roman pavement at, 302 
See Lenthay 
Sheriffs, payments to, 224 
Shervaroy Hills, tribes of, 279 
Shetland, belief in descent from Finns 
in, 5, 10 
, residence of Finns in, 9 
——,, seal myths in, 1 
See Kettlester, Mousa, Unst 
Shore (T. W.), “Early Boroughs in 
Hampshire”, 286-291 
Shropshire. See Ellesmere 
Siberia, Yacoutes of, 284 
Sibsagar, Nagas of, 271 
Sicily, fairy-birth tale in, 340 
Sidhe people incorporated into other 
races, 199 
Sillery Knowe, stone monument on, 385 
Singphos (Assam tribe), blood-feuds 
of, 273; houses of, 273 ; succession 
among, 273 
Skeletons, Roman, found in Dorset- 
shire, 297, 298, 301, 303 
Skin, magic, of Finns, 1, 3, 4 
Skin boats, antiquity of, 13-14 
Sligo, rude stone monuments of, 375- 


See Heapstown, Scurmore 
Slyar’s Lane. See Coker’s Frome 
Smith (Miss L. Toulmin), “ Henry VIII 
and English Monasteries” (review), 
226-230 

Snail, Scotch omens connected with, 29 

Snailwell, manor of, 462 

Soligaru, quasi-serfs of Burgoor Hills 
tribes, 278 

Somborne, coliberti at, 288; earth- 
work at, 288 

Somersetshire. 
bury 

Southampton, municipal existence of, 
286 ; township hedge at, 290 

South Petherwyn, restoration of church 
at, 73 

Spain, couvade custom in, 308 

Speaker, Cinque Port officer, 442 

Spectisbury. See Spettisbury 

Spettisbury, Roman remains at, 302 

Stafford, West, Roman pottery, at, 302 

Staffordshire. See Calwich 

Stanwix, Roman station at, 87 

Stations on Roman Wall, 84-91 

Roman, in Dorsetshire, 297, 300, 

301, 303, 304 

Statues, Roman, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303 

Steensbierg, chambered mounds near, 
421 

Steepleton Down, Roman camp at, 304 

Stevenson (W. H.), “ Long Hundred 
and its Use in England”, 313-327 


See Bristol, Glaston- 
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Stone implements of Admiralty Islan- 

ders, 282 
monuments of Sligo, notes on 

rude, 375-379 

Stonedge Hill, tumulus on, 385 ; stone 
circle at, 385 

Stones, white, found in interments, 379 

Stow, ruins of broch discovered at, 65 

Strathspey, fairy-birth tale from, 341 

Stratton, Roman camp at, 304; re- 
mains at, 302 

Stratton Manor. See Dorchester 

Stretham. plena terra of, 247 

Stronsa, Finn myth at, 6 

Sturminster Marshall, Romano-Bri- 
tish pits, at, 302 

Succession among Australian abori- 
gines, 261; Bodos, 272; Dhimals, 
272; Eriligaras, 276; Karens and 
Karen tribes, 270; Kholias, 279; 
Kirantis, 273 ; Maiwar Bhils, 270; 
Midhis, 274 ; Singphos, 273 ; Todas, 
2 


77 
—— in Ashanti, kingship, 150 | 
Suffolk. See Winston 
Suitte Knowe, tumulus, 386 
Sulgen, Welsh totemistic name, 152 
Sulhampstead Abbots, lot meads at, 
344 
Superstitions of Malayalies, 280 
Surrey. See Barnes, Beddington 
Sussex. See Eastbourne, Ilford, 
Kingston, Lewes, Swanborough 
Sussex Weald, survivals in, 435 
Sutherlandshire health charm in, 27 
— See Lairg, Torrich 
Sutton, payment to sheriff at, 225 
Swabian fairy-birth tale, 329 
Swanborough, hundred of, 223-225 
Swedish Lappmark, fairy-birth tales 
of, 328, 342 
Sword, Irish male child fed on point 
of, 427 
Sydling, Roman remains at, 302 
——, Upper, Roman camp at, 304 


TAMIL folk-tale. 
Four Ministers” 

Tarrant Hinton, Roman remains at, 
302 

Tasmania, elongated breasts of women 
of, 429 

Tatton Farm. See Buckland Regis 

Tattooing, survival of tribal practice, 
436 

Taymouth Castle, 
found near, 65 

Tchamaites (Slavonic tribe), fairy-birth 
tale among, 331 

Teith, Valley of, unexplored earth- 
houses in, 404, 406 


See“ King and his 


prehistoric celt 
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Tenterden, title of Baron granted to 
members of corporation of, 442: 

Terra-cotta figure of Mars found near 
Christchurch, 69 

Terrain cultivation among Nagas, 271 

Tesoroni (Domenico), “ Anglo-Saxons 
at Rome”, 32-50 

Tesserz, Roman, 298, 302 

Teutons, use of long hundred among 
early, 313 

Teviot stone, destruction of, 386 

Thompson (C. L.), “ Walbrook”, 292- 


295 : 
Thornford, Roman remains at, 302 
Thorpe (Dorset), Roman pavement at, 


302 

Thorpe (Lincs.), dwarf folk-tale, at, 398 

Threlkeld Knott, prehistoric settle- 
ment, 381 

Threxton, Roman bronze key dis- 
covered near, 69 

Thruxton, held alloidally em. Sur- 
vey, 291 

Tibareni, couvade custom among, 308 

Tibet, Brékpds of, dwellings of, 265 

Tiger superstitions of Malayalies, 280 

Tiles, Roman, 298, 302, 303 

—, ——, discovered at Botley, 68 

Tillingham, Domesday account of, 
244; payment to sheriff and hun- 
dredman at, 22 

‘Vipalt, position of Roman wall and 
vallum at, 100 

Tkak, houses in, 266 

Todas, dress of women of, 428 ; dwell- 
ings of, 276-277 ; succession among, 


277 

Tolpiddle, Roman remains at, 303 

Tomb-stones, Basque, 76-77 

Tombe Basque, La (review), 75-77 

Torrich, earth-house at, 393 

Totemistic (quasi-) personal names in 
Wales, 152 

Tower (review), 458-459 

Towns, Roman, in Dorsetshire, 296 

Township, Anglo-Saxon, without a 
tribunal, 234 

and hundred, convergence of size 
of, 239 

Toy, Roman chiid’s, 299 

Treasury, location of Royal, 79 

Tribute exacted for fishing in Heb- 
rides, 18 

Triforia, vaulted, 58 

Troll-birth tales, 328, 329 

Trow legends, connection of Finns 
with, 122, 123 

Turanian tribes, similarity of beliefs 
with Irish, 199; see Altaic beliefs 

Twice Brewed, Roman wall at, 92 

Tynwald (I. of Man), tumulus at, 383 
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UFTON, rights of parish of, 346 

Ugrian Finns, 2 

Ulfilas, Gothic inscription from land 
of, 51-56 

Ulsterman’s bed, 429 

Unst, dwarf-tale at, 397 

Up Lyme, Roman remains at, 301 

Urns discovered, prehistoric, 64, 65 ; 
discovered in Sligo, 377 

——, prehistoric, construction of, 377 

—, Roman, recently discovered at 
Elvedon, 68 

——, ——, found in Dorsetshire, 296, 


297, 298, 299, 302 


VAULTING, domical, at Bernay, 60 

Vear, division of land, 345 

Veddahs (Ceylonese -ribes), dwellings 
of, 280 

Vellalers. See Malayalies 

Via Iceniana, 303 

Vill not possessed of court, 234 

Villa distinguished from villata, 233 

Village communities, British, 234 

—— ——,, elements of, 424 

——, Roman. See Woodcuts 

Villages, surnames of English, 233-240 

Villas, Roman, 302, 303 

Vindobala, station on Roman Wall, 88 

Vindogladia. See Gussage Cow Down 

Vindolana. See Chesterholm 

Virgate, size of, 131 


WADBERT of Northumbria, his visit 
to Rome, 34 

Walbrook, 292-295 

Wales, curraghs used in, 13-14 

descent traced from Merfolk in, 





10 





, quasi-totemistic personal names 
in, 152 

Wall paintings, Roman, 302, 303 

Wallop, coliberti at, 288; earthwork 
at, 288 

Walls, Roman. See Buildings, Roman 

Wallsend, station on Roman wall at, 
88 7 

Walton House, station on Roman Wall 
at, 84, 101; altar found at, 162 

Warbarrow Bay, Roman remains at, 
303 

Warden, Cinque Port officer, 442 

Wareham, Roman remains at, 303 

Warwickshire. Sze Kenilworth 

Water-beings, descent from, 2 

Wauchhope Rig, prehistoric camp on, 
386 

Weapons, Roman, in Dorsetshire, 296, 
297, 298, 300, 302 
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Webster (Wentworth), “ La Tombe 
Basque” (review), 75-77 

Weights, Roman, in Dorsetshire, 297 

Welshpool, church at, 388 

West Chaldon. See Chal Dun 

Westham. See Weymouth 

Westover, manor and borough of, 289 

Westra, Finn myth at, 6 

Weymouth, Roman remains at, 303 

Wheat, payment of alderman of 
Swanborough in, 22 

Wherwell, coliberti at, 288; earthwork 
at, 288 

Whitburn, altar tomb at, 389 

White Cater Thun, Pict fort at, 189- 
190; fairy legends connected with, 
205 

Wickham, payment to sheriff and 
hundredman at, 22 

Wife, succession of among Maiwar 
Bhils, 270 

Wilburton, manor of, Domesday mea- 

, sure of land in, 131-134; acres in, 
3G1, 460, 463; rolls of, 246-254 

Wild Island (Admiralty Isle) dwell- 
ings of, 281 

— unrestored church at, 
3°9 

Wimborne, Roman statue at, 303 

= municipal existence of, 
2 

Winchester Castle, Royal treasury at, 


79 
Winds, sold by witches in Isle of Man, 
II 


Wingrave, restoration of church, 71 





Winston, common fields of, 461 

Winter huts of Alaskas, 282 

Winterbourne Kingston, Roman re- 
mains at, 303 

Witches, Scotch belief that they came 
from Norway, 9 

Wizards, Scotch belief that they came 
from Norway, 9 

Wolf-lee Hill, Roman inscribed grave- 
stones at, 387 

Woman, special dwellings for, on 
Admiralty Islands, 282 

Woodcuts, Roman remains at, 303 

Woodyates, Roman road at, 303 

Woolbury. See Somborne 

Wuurn, family, of Australiar abori- 
gines, 261; new one constructed on 
marriage, 261 

Wycombe, discovery of part of ancient 
church at, 72 

Wycombe Valley, cinerary urn dis- 
covered at, 65 

Wyke Regis, Roman remains at, 303 

Wynford Eagle, Roman remains at, 
303 


YACOUTES (Siberian tribe) dwellings 
of, 284 

Yell, Picts’ house in, 123 

Yester Castle, goblin hall of, 410 

York, death of Severus at, 169-170 

—— discovery of tiled fluor in Min- 
ster, 72 

Yorkshire. See Mulgrave, Old Mal- 
ton, Pickering York 

Yourtes, Yacoute dwellings, 284 
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Bucwanan (Jonny). On Roman Sculpture and Five Canoes found near 
Glasgow. Trans. Glasgow Arch. Soc., ii. 66. 

Notice of Barrier of Antoninus Pius. Arch. Journ. xv. 
25-36. 

Bucktanp (Miss A. W.). On the Human and Animal Remains found 
at Bath. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vi. 246-247. 

Primitive Agriculture. Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vii. 2-19. 

Notes on some Cornish and Irish Prehistoric Monuments. 
Journ. Anthrop. Inst., ix. 146-166. 

Bucxier (Joun). Remarks upon Remains of Ancient Architecture, 
disclosed in taking down a portion of the Church of St. Mary 
Overy, in Southwark. <Arch., xxix. 241-242. 

Bucxter (J. C.). Notes on Saxon Architecture, with a Description of 
Deerhurst Priory, Gloucestershire. Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc., 
xi, 6-81. 

Bucxtey (M.J.C.). Two Ancient Embroidered Copes, now changed 
into Altar Frontals. Somerset Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., xvii. 
49-55. 

Buckman (J.). Saxon Remains from Gloucestershire. Proc. Soc. 
Antiq., iv. 38-39. 

Buckman (Pror. James). On the Structure and Arrangement of the 
Tesserae in a Roman Pavement Discovered at Cirencester, in 
August, 1849. Cotteswold Field Club, i. 47-51. 

Inundations in Ancient Corinium. Cotteswold Field Club, 
ii. V-vii. 

Notes on an Ancient British Tumulus at Nymphsfield. 
Cotteswold Field Club, iii. 184-188. 

—_ On Stone Roof-Tiles of Roman Date. Cotteswold Field Club, 
iv. 93-96. 

On some Glass Flasks from Dorsetshire. Cotteswold Field 
Club, iv. 19-20. 

On the Substances employed in the Tesselle of the Ciren- 
cester Pavements, and on their Chromatic Arrangement. Arch. 
Journ., vii. 347-353. 

On the Chemical Composition of some Ancient British and 
Roman Beads. Arch. Journ., viii. 351-354. 

——— On the Removal and Relaying of Roman Tesselated Floors. 
Arch. Journ., xiii. 215-227. 

Ancient Remains found in the Isle of Portland. Arch. 
Journ., xxv. 46-59. 

Saxon Situla found at Fairford, Gloucestershire. Arch. 
Journ, xxv. 137-138. 
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Bockman (Pror. James). On the Cephalopoda Bed and the Oolite 
Sands of Dorset and part of Somerset. Somerset Arch. and Nat. 
Hist. Sce., xx. 140-164. 

On some Roman Remains found at Latton. Wilts Arch, 
and Nat. Hist. See., ix. 232-237. 

———— On the Materials of Roman Querns. Wilts Arch. and Nat. 
Hist. Soc., ix. 291-294. 

Bucuyer (J. A.). Extract from a German Pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ A 
Tour along the Devil’s Wall.”’ Arch. Aliana, i. 219-230. 

Burst (Dr. Georcr). On the Ancient Sculptured Monument dis- 
covered at St. Andrews, in 1838. Proc. Soc. of Antig. Scotl., i. 
234-237. 

On the Scythian Bows, and Bows of the Ancients, compared 
with those of India. Proc. Soc. of Antig. Scotl., i. 287-239. 

Some desultory Observations on that class of Monuments 
still extant in Scotland, called Runic Stones, supposed to belong 
to an Age Anterior to the Date of the Earliest Writings treating 
of Scottish History ; with a Catalogue of some of the most re- 
markable of the Stones now extant. Journ. Bombay Branch Roy. 
Asiat. Soc., ii. 43-63, 

Butt (H. G.). Discovery of some Remains of the Ancient Chapel in 
the Forest of Deerfold. Arch. Camb., 4th ser. iv. 385-337. 
Butwer (Rev. James). Queen’s Messengers’ Bills, 1558 and 1562. 

Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc., i. 103-110. 

Notice of a Gold Torque found in the parish of Foulsham, 
and of an Armilla dug up at Downham. Norfolk and Norwich 
Arch. Soe., i. 231-238. 

Account of the entry of the Solemn League and Covenant 
still existing in the Register Book of the Parish of St. Lawrence, 
South Walsham, together with Remarkable Entries in the time 
of the Commonwealth in other parishes. Norfolk and Norwich 
Arch. Soc., i. 286-293. 

—— Extracts from the Register Book of Great Dunham, Norfolk, 
and some Incidental Remarks touching the parish. Norfolk and 
Norwich Arch. Soc., i. 357-361. 

Remarks on a Figure Represented on the Roodloft Screens 
of Cately and Cawston Churches. Norfolk and Norwich Arch. 
Soc., ii. 280-290. 

Notice of a Mural Painting discovered in the South Transept 
of Cawston Church. Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc., iii. 87-89. 

A Plan of Wendling Abbey. Norfolk and Norwich Arch, 
Soc., v. 38-40, 
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Butwer (Rev. James), Notices of the Church at Wells, in tho 
Hundred of North Greenhoe. Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc., 
v. 81-88. 

———— An Inventory and Valuation of the Goods and Chattels of 
Charles Wyndham, of Stokesby, Esq., in 1668. Norfolk and 
Norwich Arch. Soc., v. 331-340. 

——— Hassett’s House, Pockthorpe, Norwich. Norfolk and Norwich 
Arch, Soe., vii. 79-92. 

— Notice of a MS. Volume among the Records of the Corpora- 
tion of Lynn. Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc., vi. 217-251. 

Doorway on the north side of the Chancel of Wells Church. 
Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc., vi. 142. 

Bunsury (Sir Henry). Roman and British Antiquities discovered at 
Mildenhall, in Suffolk. Arch., App. xxv. 609-612. 

Bunsury (Henry Epwarp). Notes on Roman Stations at Icklington. 
Bury and West Suffolk Arch. Inst., i, 250-252. 

Borver (Dr. G. F.). The Tercentenary of the Potato: its First 
Introduction into Britain and Early History. Bristol Nat. Soc., 
new ser. vy. 165-177. 

Burorss (AtFrep). Account of the Old Bridge at Stratford-le-Bow, 
in Essex. Arch., xxvii. 77-95; xxix. App. 378-380. 

On a Smail Portion of a Roman Pavement discovered in 
Crosby Square, Bishopsgate. <Arch., xxvii. App. 397-399. 

Burerss (J. Tom). Saxon Remains at Offchurch. Journ. Arch, 
Assoc., xxxii, 464-467. 

Recent Archeological Discoveries in Warwickshire (the pre- 
Domesday Period), <Arch. Journ., xxxiii. 368-381, 

The Family of Lingen. Arch. Journ., xxxiv. 373-385. 

Ancient British Remains and Earthworks in the Forest of 
Arden. Journ. Arch. Assoc., xxix. 37-44. 

Devizes Castle. Wilts Arch. Soc., xix. 306-817. 

Burcess (W.). Mural Paintings in Chalgrove Church, Oxfordshire. 
Arch., xxxviii. (2) 431-438, 

Notice of an Ancient Mitre preserved in the Museum at 
Beauvais. Arch. Journ., xiii. 189-144, 

Notices of the Precious Objects presented by Queen Theode- 
linda to the Church of St. John the Baptist at Monza. Arch. 
Journ., xiv. 8-24. 

On a Monument in the Cloister of Saint Maria Annunciata 
at Florence. Arch. Journ., xxviii. 50-59. 

Burcon (T.). The Vases of Greece proper, which belong to the Heroic 
and Homeric Ages. Roy. Soc. Lit., ii, 258-296, 
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Bourxirr (A. H.). Notes on a Wooden Church, and the remains of the 
Shrine of St. Edmund the Martyr, at Greenstead, Essex. Journ. 
Arch. Assoc., v. 1-6. 

On Excavations near Roman Wall on Tower Hill, London, 
August, 1852. Journ. Arch. Assoc., viii. 240-242. 

Tradesmen’s Signs of London. Journ. Arch. Assoc., ix. 
40-59. 

Burnewt (H. H.). Notes on Norwich Cathedral. Journ. Arch. Assoc., 
xiv. 44-50. 

Burnett (J. H.). Bronze Vessels Discovered in the Loch of Leys. 
Proc. Soc. of Antig. Scotl., i. 26-27. 

Burns (Epwarp). Descriptive Notice of the Coins in the Fortrose 
Hoard, with Notes on the Corresponding Gold Coinage of Scot- 
land. Proc. Soc. of Antigq. Scotl., ii. n.s. 186-219. 

On Coins attributed by Mr. Lindsay to Kings of the Hebrides. 
Proc. Soc. of Antig. Scotl., xi. 225-233. 

Burret, (Sir Cuartes Merrix). Documents relating to Knepp 
Castle, collected by the Rev. John Sharpe, late Curate of Shipley, 
with Remarks by W.H.B. Suss. Arch. Coll., iii. 1-12. 

Burret (Sir Percy). Castle Goring. Swuss. Arch. Coll., xxvi. 
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